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SOAP IS MORE THAN SOAP 


Buy one cake—that’s all we ask—and use it 
all up, and if it is not all we say of it, dealer 
will promptly refund purchase money. 


A boon in hot 
weather, for it 
refreshes, in- 
vigorates and 
soothes the dry, 
burning and 
aching skin. 
It safeguards 
health while it 
cleanses. 
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EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS 
Of the University of Cali- 
furnia «s conducted 
by Geo. A. Reis- 
ner, Ph. D. 


Overland Monthly 


August , 1903. 








No2. 


By J. Leslie Dobbins 


Of the Univers'tv of Californias illustrated with 
photographs taken as the work proceeded. 





These excavations, which the following article explains, are among the most 
important enterprises any university in America has undertaken. Mr. J. Leslie 
Dobbins has had special opportunities for understanding the work, and had the 
benefit of Dr. Reisner’s verification of his statements before the director re- 
turned to the field of operations in Egypt. The information obtained through 
these investigations of an ancient people are significant for a country that, like 
Egypt, needs irrigation to develop its great agricultural resources to the full, and 
the more knowledge gained of Egyptian habits and customs, the nearer we 
reach an understanding of their methods of land cultivation. 


XCAVATION among ruins of 
E ancient Egyptian cities is a 

task in which scientific organi- 
zations have been engaged for more 
than two centuries, but it is a work 
whose field is still infinitely fertile. 
Discoveries of the greatest import- 
ance have been made very recently, 
discoveries which have thrown a 
great light upon the past. Ten years 
ago it was impossible to trace Egyp- 
tian history with any degree of cer- 
tainty beyond 2300 B. C., but with 
the help of these recent discoveries, 
the story of twelve hundred years 
more has been revealed, and the date 
of the first dynasty of Egyptian 
kings can now be placed at about 
3500 B. C. 

And of all the expeditions now at 
work in Egypt, none has achieved 
such scientifically important results 
as that which, through the munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, is 
being conducted by George A. Reis- 
ner, Ph. D., for the University of 
California. It is, with but one ex- 
ception—that of the Babylonian ex- 





pedition sent out by the University 
of Pennsylvania—the only expedi- 
tion for research which any Ameri- 
can university now has in the field 
in the Old World. And through it 
the University of California will 
come into possession of a much 
more complete collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities than is to be found 
at any other university in America. 

Dr. Reisner started for Egypt in 
1899, accompanied by A. M.. Lyth- 
goe, of Harvard, and F. W. Green, 
of Cambridge, whose place was 
taken later by A. C. Mace, of Ox- 
ford. Five years were to be devoted 
to this quest, and the two years yet 
to come of this time will undoubted- 
ly yield many additional treasures. 

But already during the three 
years which have been spent in the 
field, facts have been brought to 
light and prove as important as 
those determined by the long series 
of excavations carried on for many 
years by the Egyptian Government. 

Work was begun in a cemetery at 
Koptos, but most of the land there 
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Cemetery of Der-el-Ballas before excavations opened. 


was under cultivation, and difficul- 
ties arose. It was necessary to pur- 
chase the land, and purchase was 
not always possible. But at Der- 
el-Ballas, the next scene of opera- 
tions, conditions were more -favor- 
able, and two cemeteries rich in an- 
tiquities were there opened up, one 
of the eighteenth dynasty, the 
other a prehistoric burial place of 
a date earlier than that of the first 
dynasty. 

In all the graves of this latter 
cemetery, the bodies were found in 
the same position, lying on the 
left side; with the head to the south 
and face toward the West, and with 
knees drawn up almost to the chin. 
This contracted burial was found, 
by repeated discoveries, to have 
been the prevalent custom for many 
centuries, and it was only in the 
cemeteries of the eighth dynasty 
that extended burials were first 
found. 

It was in this characteristic posi- 
tion that the most valued find of the 
first year was disclosed. At Naga- 
ed-Der, the body of a woman evi- 


dently of high social standing was. 


unearthed. About her neck was 
found a long, heavy necklace of 
gold, ruby and carnelian beads. This 
treasure was more costly than any 
heretofore found by the expédition. 





also, was a well-preserved 
inscription which showed 
that the body had been 
buried in the reign of 
Menes, the first king of 
the first dynasty. A num- 
ber of pieces of pottery 
lay near the body, besides 
a few alabaster jars, all 
lying in their original po- 
sitions, having been there 
undisturbed for almost 
six thousand years. 

In the oldest tombs dis- 
covered clay pottery simi- 
lar to this and stone jars 
were found. From that 
time, throughout the 
history of Egypt the custom of bury- 
ing with the deceased many treas- 
ures and of pottery seems to have 
been observed. No grave was too 
humble for at least a few crude 
pieces of pottery, and no undis- 
turbed grave was found to be with- 
out them. It was often by means 
of this pottery found in the tomb 
that the date of the burial could be 
ascertained when no inscription was 
found. For the evolution of pottery 
could be traced by a comparison of 
the specimens found, and a com- 
parison showed the modifications in 
shape and style, due to the greater 
skill and better workmanship that 
later years produced. By an inverse 
process of reasoning, the relative 
dates of the tombs themselves could 
be approximated from this same 
comparison of the pottery found in 
them. 

The modifications produced in the 
pottery give an insight into the his- 
tory of the early dynasties. As an 
example of this, it was seen and 
proved from a rather sudden change 
in the nature of pottery that the 
potter’s wheel was invented and 
used during the sixth dynasty, about 
2800'B. C. Especially were these 
discoveries valuable when the jars 
bore inscriptions. No better in- 
stance of the importance of seem- 





The tomb was one of the few which ingly small particulars could be men- 


had escaped being plundered. In it, 


tioned than that of an elaborate ala- 
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Der-el-Ballas a month after excavations were begun. 
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baster jar found in a tomb of the 
sixth dynasty in the cemetery at 
Naga-ed-Der. Upon it, besides the 
name of the man buried there, was 
the inscription, “I bring thee, King 
Theti, all manner of incense.” 
Shown thus by this inscription, no 
further proof was necessary that in- 
cense and spices were to be found 
in Egypt as early as the sixth dy- 
nasty, of which Theti was the first 
king, thus presupposing still earlier 
commercial relations with other 
lands; for spices and incense have 
never been produced on Egyptian 
soil, but were imported from the 
Far East. The supposition has been 
corroborated by other discoveries. 

It was in these cemeteries at Na- 
ga-ed-Der, cemeteries which ex- 
tended with almost unbroken con- 
tinuity from prehistoric times to 
the present century 
that most of the work 
of the expedition has 
been done, and here 
several discoveries of 
the greatest importance 
have been made. In 
one of the tombs of the 
first dynasty was a 
stone jar which con- 
tained sixteen black 
seal cylinders. Only 
broken fragments of 
cylinders of so early a 
date had ever been 
found before, so this 
discovery had a two- 
fold value—it removed 
all doubt about the ex- 
istence and rather gen- 
eral use of writing at 
that time, and as these 
cylinders constituted 
what might now be 
called the books of a 
prosperous business 
firm, it gave a new view 
of business conditions 
and possibilities in 
Egypt during the first 
dynasty. 

In two very dis- 
tinctive features the 
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methods of this expedition have dif- 
fered from those of any other which 
has excavated in Egypt. Instead of 
throwing the debris from one tomb 
into some adjoining section Dr. 
Reisner had everything of this na- 
ture hauled to the edge of the ceme- 
tery and dumped there. Thus the 
entire field of operations was left 
clear, so that the plan of the whole 
cemetery could be made, either by 
photography or by drawing, with 
far more accuracy than would have 
been possible in fitting together 
outlines of different sections made 
whenever circumstances would per- 
mit. The systematic use of the 
camera was also an innovation up- 
on previous methods, and one of 
vital importance. Heretofore all 


questions depending upon the posi- 
tion in which certain objects lay 





An apartment tomb, with entrance blocked 














‘important conclusion. 
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depended for its ans- 
wer entirely upon the ac- 
count of how they ap- 
peared to the excava- 
tor. Very’ frequently 
this dependence upon one 
man’s recollection has led 
to serious mistakes, for it 
is not an unheard-of oc- 
currence for a man to 
think and to declare in 
good faith that he saw 
something which in real- 
ity was not at all as he 
thought. A _ photograph 
would instantly and un- 
questionably settle any 
such dispute, and thus in 
mally cases assure some 


This importance of hav- 
ing a positive proof for 
every assertion was fully 
realized by Dr. Reisner, 
and in this expedition 
each phase of every ex- 
cavation was _ photo- 
graphed and the plate 
developed and dried be- 
fore work was resumed 
upon it. By this means 
the original position and 
condition of the various 
objects in each tomb can be shown 
now with perfect accuracy. The 
collection of photographs of this ex- 
pedition now includes about five 
thousand views, unequaled in im- 
portance by any other collection of 
Egyptological photographs in the 
world. 

It was largely by means of these 
that it was possible to disprove the 
idea of “beheaded burials.” Nearly 
all excavators in Egyptian cemeter- 
ies have found some bodies with the 
heads severed from them and lying 
at the side; and from these discov- 
eries the theory had arisen that 
there had at one time been a regu- 
lar custom of beheading the body 
before burial. Dr. Reisner claims 
that this condition was the work of 
robbers who rifled the richest tombs. 
For plunderers might find it easier 


A tomb 





6,000 years old. 


to get possession of the necklaces 
found on a body by cutting off the 
head. That this was often the case 
there can be no doubt, for in many 
of these so-called “beheaded bur- 
ials,” the skulls have been found at 
some distance from their natural 
places, in tombs which showed 
many other signs of having been 
broken into. And wherever this 
condition has been found, there have 
been some other indications of plun- 
dering. 

But from the point of view of 
the Egyptologist, the greatest 
achievement of this expedition was 
the proof, verified throughout by 
discoveries, that the inhabitants of 
Egypt in prehistoric times were 
Egyptians, and not Phoenecians, as 
had previously been supposed. This 
conclusion was borne out by an ana- 
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tomical comparison of bodies of re- 
cent and of prehistoric interment. 
Both at Der-el-Ballas and at Naga- 
ed-Der, burials were found of a 
time earlier than the first dynasty, 
and in bodies of all these periods 
the same anatomical features were 
noted. There are four peculiarities 
of bone structure, characteristic of 
Egyptians of to-day, but found in no 
other race—a distinctive formation 
of the top of the skull, a perforation 
of the humerus, a niched knee-cap, 
and an irregular shape of the shin 
bone and of the bones of the heel. 
All of these peculiarities were found 
in the prehistoric burials whenever 
the bones were in a sufficiently good 
state of preservation to bear ex- 
amination ; and from that early time 
the family tree of the Egyptian has 
grown straight. Embalming began 


to be practiced generally in the 
eighth and ninth dynasties, and in 
the mummies in which even the 
color of the hair and beard could be 
seen, these same peculiarities were 
found, so that the direct lineal de- 
scent of the modern Egyptian can- 
not longer continue to be a matter 
of doubt. 

The scope of the University of 
California Expedition has thus ex- 
panded to include all phases of 
Egyptology, and the expedition is 
yet far from having reached the 
end of its work in Egypt. It is 
probable that other discoveries as 
valuable as those already made will 
yet be found, and these will enrich 
science, redound to the credit of the 
expedition and its conductors, and 
through them to the honor of the 
University of California. 



































ON THE SANDS. 


BY ANNIE WILSON. 





Where crisp winds blow and white sands lie, 

We watched the crested waves roll high; 

Our little lad cried in accents grave: 

“Don’t break till you reach the shore, dear wave— 
Don’t break till you reach the shore!” 


But tides must ebb and tides must flow; 

The foam-capped waves majestic grow— 

Then creeping soft o’er the shining sand 

They kiss the little bare feet that stand 
With gleeful trust on the shore. 


When high the tides of Sorrow roll, 
If we but stand with steadfast soul, 
The Unseen Hand in infinite power 
Will cause tumultuous waves to cower 
And break at our feet on the shore. 








PRE-HISTORIC 
ROCK PAINTINGS 


Etchings and Pictographs in 
California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 





By 
Newton H. Chittenden 


Explorer under commission of the Dominion of 
Canada and with Colonel Jordan's Sioux Indians 





Under commission for various exploring expedit.ons, Mr. Chittenden has thor- 
oughly investigated the primitive forms of rock paintings of North American 
Indians, and what he tells in this article shows the similarity of ancient peo- 
ples of this continent with those of the Old World. One of the curious discoveries 
he made in Alaska was an engraving upon an Esquimaux drill that appeared to 
represent the return of a polar expedition, the dogs drawing the sleds being 
shown as so exhausted that the natives were helping them on, while friends 
stood in attitudes of welcome to receive them. Thus the hunters in the North 
and the agriculturists in the South of this continent left traces of themselves, as 


have the Egyptians along the Nile. 


OON after my arrival at Santa 
Barbara, California, my at- 
tention was called to the 

strange paintings upon the shelter- 
ing rocks in the Santa Ynez range 
of mountains. Since then I have de- 
voted the greater portion of the last 
three years to archaeological and 
ethnological research in California, 
Old Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico 
and the lower Mississippi Valley 
for that purpose traversing that re- 
gion with pack burros from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, 
over 3,800 miles a-foot. During the 
year 1897 I was principally engaged 
in visiting the present Indian tribes, 
the Serranos, Cahuillas, Yumas, 
Pigeons and Cocopahs inhabiting 
Southern California, and the desert 
portion of old Mexico lying between 
the San Pedro Mountains, Colorado 
River, and extending southward to 
the Gulf of. California. 

Upon my arrival in San Bernar- 
dino, Dr. Barton, the venerable 
pioneer of the Santa Ana Valley, 
informed me that a survivor of the 
so-called lost tribe of Catalina Island 
was still living somewhere along the 
base of the San Bernardino range 
of mountains. After more than a 
month’s diligent search, my efforts 
were rewarded. I discovered that 
the little isolated whitewashed 
adobe hut on the western foothills 


now overlooking the beautiful semi- 
tropic land of the Santa Anna, was 
the home of the Perfecto. He re- 
ceived me in a most friendly man- 
ner, and being intelligent and com- 
municative, proved an interesting 
and valuable source of information 
concerning his race. 

It was he who told me of the re- 
markable painted rocks, covered 
with strange drawings, executed so 
long ago that the present generation 
of Indians had no knowledge of their 
meaning, 

Accompanied by Walter Cole, a 
very intelligent and enthusiastic 
young student, on horseback, lead- 
ing a little burro, for the transpor- 
tation of our supplies, we started 
for the San Jacinto range of moun- 
tains to locate the curious rock 
drawings of primitive Americans. 

Climbing a steep mountain trail 
for twenty miles, we reached the 


situation the following day. It was 


an ideal summer resort, high up 
among the pines, living springs, and 
nutritious nuts, plants, roots and 
berries. There were several long- 
abandoned camps with rock mortars 
and broken milling stones, in evi- 
dence of their occupation. It wa's 
soon apparent to me, however, that 
their more permanent habitations, 


especially during the winter months, 


were lower down among the remark- 
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able volcanic mountain islands, 
which rise six or eight hundred feet 
in the midst of the plains of San 
Jacinto, and that there we should 
find their most extensive rock paint- 
ings. Our expectations. were fully 
realized. Within three days we dis- 
covered six ancient village  sités, 
hundreds of deep room granite ledge 
mortars, and many painted rocks, 
several of which were sufficiently 
legible for copying. Water, rock 
drawings and milling mortars were 
witout exception in close proximity. 
All of them occupied such conspicu- 
ous positions as to strongly suggest 
that the chief purpose they were de- 
signed to serve was to indicate the 
location of springs and show the 
right of discovery generally recog- 
nized by the native tribes, vested in 
the members thereof having their 
most permanent habitation by them. 
Water upon those dry plains, especi- 
ally in summer time, was the most 
important consideration for the es- 
tablishment of a camp. 

One of the drawings was painted 
upon the face of a ledge some thirty 
feet above a spring. It was about 40 
inches long and 30 inches wide, and 
plainly visible from the trail over 
400 feet distant. Its execution, ow- 
ing to the narrow foothold below, 
involved a considerable effort, on 
the part of the native artist, indicat- 
ing that it served an important pur- 
pose. 

Having completed my investiga- 
tions on the Southern Pacific Coast 
I crossed the Colorado river into 
Arizona at Yuma, and following up 
the Valley of the Gila River about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
I devoted several days to the exami- 
nation of a very remarkable pre-Co- 
lumbian fortress, and copying from 
a large number of rock engravings, 
discovered about five miles distant 
therefrom. They had been cut and 
picked upon the walls of an arroyo, 
eroded from ten to thirty feet 
through a great strata of rare red 
sandstone, and others had been 
edge:l upon the surface of the over- 


hanging rocks above. I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Spencer, a 
most intelligent, hospitable and vig- 
orous pioneer settler of that still 
wild valley, who, although nearly 
80 years of age, after | had unsuc- 
cessfully searched along the river 
for a day endeavoring to find a place 
shallow enough for a loaded pack- 
burro, carried me over the swift- 
running Gila with a powerful horse, 
and with the spirit and enthusiasm 
of a youth of twenty, joined me for 
hours in examining the many evi- 
dences afforded of the occupation of 
that region for centuries by popu- 
lous house-building, irrigating agri- 
culturists. 

The marked contrast between the 
figures employed by the aborigines 
of the Coast and interior, the ab- 
sence from the former of represen- 
tations of animals, so much intro- 
duced into the latter, indicates that 
they were made by races of separate 
origin and culture. The figures from 
I to 40, excepting two, were copied 
from hundreds covering more than 
five hundred square feet of both 
walls of the arroyo. Considerable 
numbers, although originally deep- 
ly cut into the rock, had been eroded 
by the elements until they could no 
longer be accurately traced. That, 
taken in their entirety, they present- 
ed any connected history of the 


. people who made them, is extremely 


improbable, but they show unmis- 
takable evidence of the workman- 
ship of two different races. - There 
were no horses available by man in 
the New World until brought over 
from Europe by the Spaniards in the 
fifteenth century, and those shown 
with their riders, one among the ar- 
royo wall pictographs, and the 
others etched upon the surface of 
a great overhanging rock shelter, 
hundreds of feet above, were made 
by the present historical Indians. In 
other respects, also, the tribes show 
their separate origin. Camping for 
ten days with the Yuma Indians on 
the Colorado river, I copied from 
their foreheads and bodies the tattoo 
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marks in the illustration. A close 
correspondence will be observed be- 
tween Nos. 4, 7 and 24, and some of 
those copied from the red sand stone 
walls of the arroyo and the malapai 
rocks. That most of the others are 
so dissimilar supports the conclu- 
sion expressed. An intelligent Yu- 
ma Indian told me that his forehead 
tattoo-mark, identical with No. 6, 
copied from the red sandstone, had 
descended from his ancestors, and 
that they originated in honorary 
titles bestowed upon their braves 
distinguished for exploits in war- 
fare. That they contain no repre- 
sentations of extinct animals may 
be regarded as evidence that they 
were made not many centuries ago. 
The absence of domestic animals 
from these pictographic etchings in- 
dicates that the most ancient settlers 
of Arizona and New Mexico did not 
possess them. During my explora- 
tions, however, in the ruins of the 
Cliff Dwellers in Colorado and Ari- 
zona during the years 1888 and 1889, 
I found in Maneis Canyon, Colorado, 
a cliff shelter apparently occupied 
by domestic fowl, probably turkeys. 
The general introduction into such 
engraving and etching of so many 
characters not in use by the histori- 
cal Indians, seems to warrant the 
conclusion that their ancestors were 
not the authors thereof. 

That there should be a similarity 
in those signs, symbols and draw- 
ings, covered from nature, appearing 
in like form to man everywhere 
upon the earth, as the sun, moon and 


stars, earth and the heavens, moun- 
tains, whirlwinds and lightning, the 
figures of man and other vividly dis- 
tributed animals, is expected, but 
that certain other geometric charac- 
ters and signs should be found in use 
by peoples speaking different lan- 
guages, dwelling in widely separ- 
ated portions of the earth, suggests 
that at a very early period of human 
progress they came to be recognized 
as possessing a meaning no other 
sign could well express. The Swas- 
tika cross of benediction and good 
will, shown in Nos. 11, 15 and 17, 
copied from the red sandstone of 
Arizona, appears in the hieroglyp- 
tric inscriptions and decorative de- 
signs of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Scandinavians, Chinese and North 
American Indians. 

I copied from a tablet found in the 
Valley of the Euphrates, and be- 
lieved to have been used by a Baby- 
lonian conqueror thousands of years 
ago, the three drawings shown by 
Nos. 18, 22 and 26 from those near 
Deming, New Mexico, of the vol- 
canic rock etchings south of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

On a slab discovered near Sydney, 
Scotland, appears the same circles 
and concentric rings, represented by 
Nos. 5 and 14 in the second group of 
Arizona rock etchings. 

The true story of the origin of 
those signs and symbols thus used, 
their full meaning, and the order of 
their adoption by the different tribes 
and nations of mankind yet remains 
to be told. 
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Mr. W. E. Rollins, an artist of San Francisco, had spent much time among 


the Crow Indians, gathering material for his pictures. 


He has supplied the 


Overland Monthly with this article on the Indian Ceremonial Dances as they are 
seen at the present day, on the occasions when the Government regulations al- 
low of their being held. The gradual disuse of the ceremonies is marking the 
passing of the last vestiges of national life among the aboriginal tribes. 


tradition led me, not long 

since, to visit the Crow reser- 
vation, situated in the southern 
part of Montana. During the latter 
part of my long sojourn I had the 
pleasure of attending a ceremonial 
dance given by the Crow Indians to 
the visiting tribes. Knowing that 
these festivals rarely occur, owing 
to the hostile attitude those in au- 
thority hold towards Indian cele- 
brations, I was glad of the opportu- 
nity of witnessing this dance, which 
might not be given again in a !ong 


7 3 search for Indian lore and 


time. It was therefore with keen 
anticipation that I started from the 
agency with a party bound for the 
scene of the ceremony. 

After riding rapidly for some 
miles we drew rein in a large flat 
clearing, hemmed in by trees on the 
river front, and rugged hills on the 
east, and admirably situated for In- 
dian pow-wows and dances. The 
Crows had recently erected a large 
dance tepee and were in full prepara- 
tion for an evening’s entertainment. 
Just outside of the clearing were the 
temporary lodges of the participants 
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and their families, a strange good 
natured mixture of ponies, dogs and 
children. 

The smoke of the fires, waving 
and beckoning, blended harmoni- 
ously with the sombre tints of 
peaceful night. Gathered about the 
dancing, flickering light, sat the 
older members of the tribe, who, 
by their attitude, felt the weight of 
time and loss of tribal individuality. 
In front of the dance tepee, now 





brightly illuminated, were assem- 
bled a party of visiting Sioux and 
Cheyennes. Their chants and 
clamorous invocations, rendered in 
the shadowy darkness, awakened in 
the mind of the spectator a desire 
to live in the fanciful vision of an 
irrevocable past. This strange cere- 
mony was a fitting prelude to the 
dance. On this occasion the differ- 
ent tribes met, and observed, in 
the seeming festivities, a stern re- 
ligious rite. On entering the tepee 
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a surging mass of beings, adorned 
with an array of bewildering color, 
is seen. Blues, reds, yellows and 
their complimentaries, were scat- 
tered promiscuously about. The air 
was heavily laden with the per- 
fume of sweet-scented grasses, and 
seated upon robes and mats were 
the spectators and the participants. 

Some little time was consumed 
with preliminary details, when the 
attention was directed by the mys- 
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tery, or medicine man, the seer of 
the tribe, who walked with slow, 
solemn steps to the arena and look- 
ing around upon his followers, lifted 
his voice and said: 

“My sons, hear me,” and the voice 
grew mellow. “Many moons have 
I lived among you in the land of 
your fathers who were long since 
gathered to the happy hunting 
grounds—a land where the deer and 
buffalo graze beside the quiet 
waters, and where grows the good 
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medicine. In the lonely vales and 
mountain passes, long have I fasted 
and kept vigil, learning wisdom for 
my people in their distress. The 
Great Spirit of Light has retreated 
to his Western lodge, and the pres- 
ence of the black spirit has crept 
out of the East and is about us. Be 
not afraid, my sons; good medicine 
is with us, and the tribes are now 
our friends and will join in suppli- 
cation. Wakon-da, the Mighty, 
will preserve the peace and comfort 
of the children who weep beside the 
rivers of a lost land.” 

The speaker retired amid pro- 
found silence, which settled like a 
pall upon the multitude and re- 
mained for a time unbroken. Pres- 
ently the beating of the drums, ac- 
companied by the voices of the mu- 
sicians in low and plaintive tones, 
awakened the people to the realiza- 
tion of the final exercises. 

The tones of the musicians were 
further echoed by a number of wo- 
men selected for the purpose, who 
took up the strain, chanting a chorus | 
to a warrior who had entered the | 
arena, proud of mein and with his | 
headpiece adorned with a waving | 
plume. With slow and rhythmic | 
steps he circled the ring, chanting 
and swaying in perfect time to the | 
beat of the drum a Calumet or peace | 
pipe song. The significance eee | 
the people to the singing of a choral | 
which referred to the peace given | 
to the fathers in ancient days, and 
a prayer for peace to follow the chil- 
dren here. Many times the dancers | 
circled the ring with rhythm of mo- 
tion and melody of song. The beat 
and. din of the drums continued to | 
grow faster and louder; the song of 
the musicians keener, and the cho- 
rus of the women. shriller. The | 
echoes of the Calumet or peace song | 
scarcely died away when, from the | 
remote corners, came forth the | 
dancers dressed in all their para- | 
phernalia,, many semi-nude and 
painted in various colors, some 
grotesque and even savage in the 
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arrangement of line and _ color, 
others wearing the familiar war bon- 
net and shirt. With song, wild, 
clamorous invocation and shuffle of 
busy feet, on they came, and soon 
the arena was filled with a throng 
of ejaculating figures. Their bodies 
expressed, by different attitudes, 
the trail of the deer, the slaying of 
the buffalo or scalping of the enemy. 

The clamor and song increased 
with the music. Rattles were 
shaken, spears waved, and firearms 
brandished. Then the songs changed 
to yelping and the steps to the most 
violent jumps, contortions, wild 
leaps and thrusts. Their faces, full 
of grimaces, expressed the ferocious- 
ness and cunning of the savage; 
eyes rolled and glared; teeth snap- 
ped with fiendish leers; breath came 
through their inflated nostrils; the 
very hiss and death of battle was in 
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the air. With unabated zeal the 
dancers continued their movements 
until by force of sheer exhaustion 
they reeled from the ring, while 
others standing near took their 
vacant places, and performed the 
same ceremony until they, too, fell 
from exhaustion. Thus was ushered 


women take part except in the cere- 
mony of the Owl Dance. On that 
occasion, each warrior without much 
ado selected a woman, and all form- 
ing a ring together, they danced, 
keeping time to the monotonous 
beat of the drums. The men and 
women who led the dance and took 








in the dance of the tribes—the last 
great dance. 

The dread and darkness of night 
faded away; the stars grew faint 
with the dawning of a new day, and 
still they danced regardless of fa- 
itgue. Good medicine is with them. 

In all the different numbers 
danced, in which old customs and 
traditions were revived, did the 








part in many of the mysteries of the 
ceremony felt the doom and loss of 
tribal power. They showed that they 
felt themselves to be overtaken in 
the land of their fathers by strange 
and incomprehensible conditions. 
For it is true that no longer is heard 
the careless chant and beat of the 
tom-tom in the lodges which lined 
the quiet reaches of the river in the 
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days which are no more. 

The principal and most valued 
amusement of the tribes in the olden 
times was the dance, inasmuch as 
it entered into their forms of wor- 
ship and mode of appealing to the 
Great Spirit. 

On those occasions the dances 
were held in the open under the blue 
of heaven. Now they are directed 
and dictated by stern methods of 
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aliens, and with mute resignation, 
the people accept the inevitable. One 
by one they go to their last, long 
sleep, and the mourner on yonder 
hill, prostrate before the grave of her 
brave, cries to the Great Spirit: 

“Father have pity on me. I am 
weeping from hunger of thy consol- 
ing spirit. There is nothing here 
to satisfy me, for the fires grow cold 
and the dances fail.” 





IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


BY FRED ADIN BENNETT. 





With coats as brown as a lion has 
Are Goat, and Angel, and Alcatraz— 


Pancho’s cubs. 


They’re bluff and bold, 


And known of men since the days of old, 
When the Gate swung wide to admit the tide 
Of men who had heard the story told 


Of gold, gold, gold. 


The ships that come and the ships that go, 
The tides that ebb and the tides that flow, 


Pass the brown cubs. 


Across the stream 


The heights of San Francisco gleam 
An answer bright to the harbor light— 
And the channel isles are dark and cold. 


Three grim guards at the city’s feet, 
Where ocean tides and the rivers meet, 


Are Pancho’s cubs. 


Since Drake first came 


The harbor isles have been the same 
Sentinels bold, like the knights of old, 
Guarding the paths to the hills of gold. 


Much—how much !—have the cubs seen pass. 
In bar and nugget, in pouch and mass, 
Since the Argonauts came thro’ the Golden Gate, 
Careless of danger, reckless of fate, 
How much have the cubs seen pass? 
How much gold since the days of old 
Have Pancho’s cubs seen pass? 
When the Gate swung wide to admit the tide 


Of gold, gold, gold. 








Fourth of July at Klamath Reservation 





By JULIA F. 


and Modoc Indians, together 

with a few of the Piutes, 
Shasta, and Pitt River tribes, have 
had two great celebrations yearly— 
Christmas and the Fourth of July; 
the latter, being the more important, 
claims the undivided attention of 
the majority of the Indians on the 


| a many years, the Klamath 


A. FRATHER 


near the Old Fort, now abandoned. 
We were muffled to the eyes in rugs, 
for the weather was bitter cold, and 
the “oldest inhabitant” informed 
us that it had snowed there once 
at that season of the year, and he 
believed it would do it again. A sharp 
climb brought us to the pines, where 
the road stretched away, smooth and 
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Reservation. These red men love 
a pageant or re-union of any descrip- 
tion, and funeral, Yule Tide, horse 
race, or Independence Day seems 
equally acceptable, so the season 
brings them leisure and a feast. 

It was with the intention of wit- 
nessing one of these festivals that 
we left Klamath Falls in our camp- 
ing wagon early on the morning of 
the second of July for a thirty-eight 
mile drive to their camping ground 


well-traveled, for eight or ten miles 
through the timber. 

Emerging from the pines, a scene 
of infinite beauty greeted us, of vel- 
vet marshes, bronze-tinted, and the 
deep green of the tules stretching 
far away to the blue waters of Up- 
per Klamath Lake. Presently we 
reached its border, to drive through 
miles of lane, sweet with the fra- 
grance of wild roses and shaded by 
overhanging bows of willow. Oc- 


























The visitor to the Reservation. 


casional gaps on our right showed 
fields of Indian pinks, crepe myrtle, 
wild larkspur and other brilliant 
flowers, and through the openings, 
one turn of the head disclosed Mt. 
Pitt, snow-covered, in the near dis- 
tance, majestic Shasta far away 
towering above the purple blue 
mountains, while Modoc Point rose 
before us, black, rugged and forbid- 
ding. As we paused to admire, a 
bald eagle soared slowly above us, 
adding to the grandeur of the 
panorama. 

Rounding the base of Modoc 
Point, we were shown the route of 
the first emigrants along its rocky 
crest, a way seemingly impassable, 
and we were lost in admiration of 
those sturdy, persevering men who 
penetrated there in early days, of- 
ten only to lose their lives at the 
hand of some ambushed savage. The 
Indians about that country were par- 
ticularly belligerant toward the 
whites at that period. They have 
always entertained a great love for 
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the Lost River country, and the re- 
gions about the Lakes. They fought 
desperately to preserve them, both 
from their Indian foes and the pale 
faces. The Link River is sacred 
ground to them; their God, “Ka- 
moo-kum-chux,” had left his gigan- 
tic footprints on the rocks on the 
river-bed, and when the water ran 
low he himself could be seen, a co- 
lossal image in stone reclining in 
the stream, and it was their cus- 
tom to gather there at certain sea- 
sons for religious ceremonies. 
There is an interesting point in 
connection with their ancient belief. 
Their old religion followed the lines 
of the New Testament closely ; their 
God, “Ka-moo-kum-chux,” his son, 
“Isees” (peace maker), a Garden of 
Eden, miracles, preaching and the 
resurrection of Isees, with his prom- 
ise to return to earth, combine to 
convince one that missionaries must 
have sown the seeds of their faith 
among them at some remote period. 
But after the son is killed, the 
mother buries him by covering him 
with stones. The custom of bury- 
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ing the dead in this manner was 
practiced by the Indians in the stone 
age. Near this reservation, such 
skeletons are found in large num- 
bers, piled about with stones, some 
still in sitting posture accompanied 
only by shell money, stone pipes and 
obsidian knives. Can their belief 
antedate ours, and be handed down 
from that remote period? 

Leaving Modoc Point, a beautiful- 
ly fertile region stretched before us. 
There are many such in the area 
of forty or fifty square miles included 


We crossed the Williamson river, 
a wide stream teeming with trout, 
and after a short drive through the 
sage brush, entered the Wood River 
region, a beautiful country with level 
well-kept roads winding through 
forests. A perfect paradise for In- 
dians, one would say, but perhaps 
they are not very thankful to Uncle 
Sam and feel as we might—that they 
do not care to be deprived arbitrar- 
ily of their own, even to have some- 
thing as good or better returned in 
its stead. 





Captain Jack’s Prison. 


in the Klamath Reservation, but 
the farms have a dilapidated, un- 
kempt look, many of the houses 
and barns left partially finished or 
abandoned, for, with few exceptions, 
the red man is a very poor farmer 
and his home and fields show little 
care or attention. We passed house 
after house left entirely deserted, 
for the greater portion of the popu- 
lation, with wagons, household fur- 
niture and dogs had moved to the 
camping grounds for the festivities 
and a fortnight’s outing. 


After a drive of thirty-eight miles 
we left Fort Klamath on our right 
—that old fort which is so closely 
interwoven with the early history of 
Oregon, where, nearly thirty years 
ago, Captain Jack and his associates 
were imprisoned and paid the pen- 
alty of their crimes. An eye witness 
of their execution tells a pathetic 
incident of Captain Jack during the 
last moments on the scaffold; as 
they were about to adjust the black 
cap, he begged a second’s respite, 
and standing erect, took a long last 
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A future voter. 


look over that beautiful country his 
people have loved and guarded for 
so many generations, and where, ac- 
cording to Klamath and Modoc tra- 
ditions, their tribes had never been 
conquered until the white man over- 
powered them. 

One half mile further on our des- 
tination was reached. The Wood 
River forms one of the boundaries 
of the Reservation, and we made 
camp a few yards from the water’s 
edge, an ideal spot with stretches 
of meadow and willow on either 
bank, and an extremely picturesque 
bridge leading to the white man’s 
side, for, with two exceptions, ours 
was the only alien tent within the 
Indian circle. One Indian only vol- 
unteered assistance in the work of 
making camp, though many com- 
ments and innumerable suggestions 
emanated from an idle group of on- 
lookers. Interest visibly increased 
as our oil stoves were placed and 
preparations begun for a meal. A 
semi-circle two or three deep was 
quickly formed about the cook. We 
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soon sat down to supper, and as 
darkness fell watched the kindling 
lights of hundreds of tiny bonfires 
as they showed one by one among 
the trees, the Indians in picturesque 
groups sitting very near them, for, 
as they say, “White man build big 
fire, sit way off, Injun build little 
fire, sit close to.” 

Comfortably ensconsed between 
navajos, we laid down to rest, but 
the time was not come—there still 
remained an interval in which to 
marvel at the possibilities of the so- 
called dumb creation in the matter 
of noises, these forming a wave of 
sound that swept along, ever swell- 
ing in volume until it merged in a 
mighty roar at the opposite end of 
the camp. At last, grown acustomed 
to these sounds—they mingled, 
forming a unique lullaby—we slept. 
At daybreak our slumbers were dis- 
turbed by voices, the clatter of pans 
and the chopping of firewood. We 
awoke fully as one energetic worker, 
swinging his axe in rhythm, sang 
in lusty voices the following, each 
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line being accentuated with a blow 
on the “lu”: 


Hallelujah, Thine the glory, 
Hallelujah, amen. 
Hallelujah, Thine the glory, 
Revive us again. 


As it was raining and still very 
cold, we passed most of the day in 
the tent with stove and books, while 
the Indians busied themselves in 
preparation for the morrow. 
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Sunrise on the Fourth was “per- 
sonally conducted” by the explosion 
of a species of infernal machine. The 
thing was composed of one anvil 
laid on another, the hole in the lower 
one packed with powder and touched 
off, making a noise of extraordinary 
volume. These explosions being re- 
peated at short intervals and with 
great recklessness in the matter of 
ammunition, not a creature was left 
sleeping within a radius of several 
miles. The camp having been awak- 





Indian school dumb-bell drill, 


Nearly one thousand were en- 
camped in the grove of trees, form- 
ing a circle around a natural open 
parade ground of some twelve or 
fifteen acres, level and covered with 
green sod. As they never leave any- 
one at home to take care of the help- 
less, the sick, the very young and 
the very old are all brought with 
them ; and never in all the years that 
they have gathered has the death 
wail failed to rise among those pines 
sometimes several deaths occurring 
during the fortnight the majority 
remain. 
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ened en masse, was soon bustling. 
An Indian herald was heard in the 
distance, and as he came nearer a 
native told us he was proclaiming 
the programme for the day, and bid- 
ding all enjoy themselves and be 
happy. The grounds soon assumed 
a kaleidoscopic effect, as finery was 
taken from box and basket, for, if 
within the bounds of possibility, 
every Indian girl has something new 
for the occasion. White and the 
deep shades of pink predominated 
in the dresses, with generally a touch 
of vivid scarlet. The hats were gay 
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affairs of gauze and brilliant flow- 
ers, worn bravely despite the pene- 
trating cold. One of these creations 
was offered me at a bargain by an 
old squaw, the courtesy evidently 
prompted by pity for a poverty that 
could afford nothing better than a 
sun-bonnet. 

As we left our camp, we heard a 
low, monotonous chanting, the ac- 
companiment to the great gambling 
game that was then in progress on 
the parade ground. A blanket was 
spread on the grass and on either 
end knelt four or five Indians. The 
outfit was composed of a large “wo- 
cus shaker” (flat basket) perhaps 
two feet in diameter, two mahogany 
sticks twelve inches long and two 
shorter and smaller in proportion. 
Each side in turn guessed at the 
relative positions of the long and 
the short sticks as they were placed 
under the basket by their opponents. 
Two men kept tally, each starting 
with an equal number of twigs 
stuck in the ground; when these 
were all transferred to one side, the 
game was concluded, the winners 
dividing the “pot.” They will of- 
ten gamble away ponies, blankets, 
saddles and any other possessions 
they may have, though this morning 
they were satisfied with very little 
in the “pool,” asking for contribu- 
tions from the bystanders, which re- 
sulted in a unique medley of fire- 
crackers, cigar stumps, cherries, 
pocket knives, matches, nails, bits 
of chewing tobacco, occasional nick- 
els, etc. As interest flagged one 
of our party threw in a string of 
bright beads. The effect was elec- 
trical, and the primitive love of gew- 
gaws awakened for the moment. 
They played like mad for the neck- 
lace, during which time one of the 
tallymen decorated himself with it. 
At. the conclusion of the game, the 
victors had the glory, but he had the 
beads, which he positively refused 
to deliver. 

Intelligence was presently re- 
ceived of the approach of the pro- 
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cession, which advanced in silent 
dignity (the expected band having 
sent regrets.) It was composed of 
a large farm wagon, supplied with 
seats, draped with tricolored bunt- 
ing and a wildeiness of flags. The 
rigid Goddess of Liberty stood aloft, 
while school children covered the 
remaining available space on the 
float. “Citizens in carriages” fol- 
lowed, and the affair was escorted 
by a number of mounted Indian po- 
lice in uniform, bearing the air of 
those whose ambition is satisfied 
even though Providence should 
never vouchsafe another equally 
glorious moment. After several 
turns about the parade grounds, the 
procession disbanded, and the crowd 
having been augmented by the ar- 
rival of hundreds of white people 
during the morning, gathered at the 
grand stand for the exercises of the 
day. These included an interesting 
speech from the Agent of the Reser- 
vation, Captain O. C. Applegate, and 
a refreshing of historical knowledge 
by the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The school children, numbering 
over a hundred, then took their po- 
sitions and went through a dumb- 
bell drill in a very creditable man- 
ner. The physiques of the younger 
generation show the result of this 
and other athletic training, but all 
the old squaws stooped badly, some 
being bent permanently double from 
the effect of heavy burdens borne 
in their earlier days. Every child 
on the Reservation is obliged to at- 
tend school for a period of years. 
The boys are taught the different 
branches of farming, the girls cook- 
ing, housekeeping and sewing. If 
a pupil runs away, he is forcibly re- 
turned by the police. 

The afternoon at the camp was 
spent in wrestling, foot races, base- 
ball, pony races, and so forth, each 
and all having whites and Indians 
as competitors (instead of making 
it a purely Indian affair), thereby 
losing for us its chief attraction. A 
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walk among the tents showed hun- 
dreds of inmates quiet and digni- 
fied, all seemingly at peace with 
their neighbors. Taciturn old 
Ssquaws sat tailor fashion in the 
doors, weaving baskets, the younger 
ones, more sociable, gossiped in 
groups, while children rolled about 
the ground promiscuously. Among 
the more progressive, tables were 
covered with snowy cloths and set 
for the gala day with glass and deco- 
rated china, piles of light white 
bread, tempting preserves, vegeta- 
bles, and in fact all the accompani- 
ments of any prosperous white man’s 
board. 

There is a great prejudice against 
cameras among these people, but we 
succeeded in getting a number of 
good character pictures, the main in- 
terest being centered in the historic 
Wi-ne-ma or “Toby Riddle.” Toby 
was obstinate and proved mercen- 
ary, but after a half hour’s diligent 
work, much gum and many beads, 
her consent for a sitting was finally 
obtained. She was an interpreter 
and a prominent character in the 
Modoc war thirty years ago, three 
times jeopardizing her life to pro- 
tect the white soldiers. It was she 
who warned General Canby of the 
impending treachery, imploring him 
not to attend the conference with 
her people that resulted in his death 
and that of Dr. Thomas by the In- 
dians under Captain Jack. 

As the day closed wood was piled 
in the open and preparations made 
for the evening’s dances. A few of 
the old Indians decked themselves 
in coyote skins, feather capes, war 
bonnets and other gear, making 
themselves hideous with a copious 
amount of paint put on their faces. 
The majority, however, were 
dressed in ordinary “American fash- 
ion.” They took their positions 
around the fire, moving in a circle, 
keeping step to the various wild 
and curious airs that were chanted. 
the circle gradually enlarging as 
other men and women were moved 
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“Dickkos”’ 


on the war-path. 


to participate in the dance. Suddenly 
“Long Jim” leaped in next the blaze, 
darting hither and yon, his lithe 
body crouched, with head bent for- 
ward, seemingly listening, his face 
wearing such an alert, intense ex- 
pression that for an instant the in- 
terested spectators caught their 
breath, feeling that once again he 
was watching and tracking an 
enemy. As unexpectedly as he came 
he slipped without the fire glow and 
fell prone on the ground, lying close 
and quiet as a quail. Soon after, 
“Dickkos” emerged from the sur- 
rounding gloom, speeding around 
outside the circle like a flash, then 
stopping abruptly. He was on the 
war path. One could see it in every 
line of his muscular body, his eyes 
glaring and nostrils dilated, he stood 
tramping, with bent knees and 
clenched fist thrust alternately for- 
ward in rhythm, meanwhile utter- 
ing a peculiar “chu-chu,” like an en- 
gine expelling steam, until a frenzy 
having been reached, the scene cul- 
minated in a war whoop that caused 
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the chills to gather about one’s 
spine. 

On they danced through the night 
hours, the light from their fire flick- 
ering on our tent, and the weird 
chant sounding unceasingly in our 
ears until broad daylight. But alas 
for those who delight in the study 
of primitive man! The type is slip- 
ping rapidly away; and with the ad- 
mixture of savagery and civilization 
one’s harmony of thought is being 
constantly disturbed. For instance: 
An Indian posed like a figure of 
bronze, fish spear in hand, glides on 
the river; his attitude, his canoe, 
his occupation, satisfy both eye and 
mind; one feels that here, at least, 
is a being from a by-gone age. The 
awakening, however, is rude, when 
inquiry reveals the name of this pic- 
turesque “son of the forest” to be 
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Dennis O’Toole. A squaw regrets 
her inability to attend the festivi- 
ties, ads she is dressing in black for a 
year. The young women pile their 
hair in Psyche knots, donning con- 
ventional dresses, while their white- 
slippered feet follow the rhythm of 
the modern waltz. It is solely in the 
oldest Indians that traces of the abo- 
rigine remain; only with them live 
the customs, traditions and religion 
of their ancestors, and those weird, 
solemn chants, that in generations 
past always accompanied their 
games and their dances. Now only 
a few, like “Long Jim” and “Dick- 
kos,” whose personal recollections 
antedate the times of peace, have 
power to stir our imagination or 
chill our blood with their war 
whoops. Soon these will pass, and 
the race cease to be. 





WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP 





By PERCY F. BICKNELL 


Her kindness, when of kindness sore our need, 
What tongue can tell? 


Her soothing accents, balm to hearts that bleed, 
Our tears dispel. 

Her very silence breathes a sympathy 

Deeper than any utterance can be, 
Our griefs to quell. 


All that is highest, noblest, best in us, 
She looks to find; 
Aught else, aught base, she makes us emulous 
To cast behind; 
But when achievement lags far in the rear 
Of effort, woman, then, alas! we fear, 
Is all too kind. 


When joy is ours, that joy were less than naught 
Without her smile; 

Hard-earned success, with sorest struggle bought, 
Were not worth while; 

And life itself, were she not here to share 

Its pleasures and its pains, its mirth and care 
Were drear exile. 












































T Clifton, two men alighted 
from the Overland Flyer, 
stored their luggage at the 
little station and started out on a 
short cut of half a day or so, across 
a corner of the desert in order to 
meet more quickly Jack o’ Lights 
from the Rajaima. The only extras 
they carried were a flask of water, 
a pocket case of cigars and matches. 

Before them on the morning of 
the second day was a stretch of al- 
kaline sand, yellow, with great 
splotches of white; pools of brack- 
ish composite, black and poisonous. 
Grotesque cactus monstrosities, 
the spiked arms were reaching out, 
reaching out to the desolate wastes 
imploringly; hideous things they 
were, chained to the barren earth, 
beaten upon by the scorching sun, 
and sand-ladened winds, swaying 
their hugh limbs in agony of impo- 
tency. 

Over yonder hills began to form 
against the brassy sky, hills of 
shifting sand, ever changing, un- 
stable hills. 

“Of no earthly account except to 
lose a body completely, if he hap- 
pens to look away from ’em jest a 
second; nothing grows on ’em; 
Thar’s no gold in ’em, an’ sure, no 
water! Gold ain’t nowhere, side 
of water now!” 

“There’s where you’re right, Sam 
Jennings. Water’s above par! No 
one could raise to what’s it worth. 
I’d plank down my half of the Ra- 
jaima for a swig of it this instant. 











Say, old boy, is that the same 
camel-back we were just looking at? 
It seems to me, now, more like a 
dromedary, two humps, you know. 
I’ll be doggoned, the whole outline 
is changed!” 

“That’s so, boss, ther whole 
durned thing’s turned around. Now, 
keep yer two eyes on thet dromer- 
dary, an’ I’ll get ther bearings of 
ther camel. Gosh all firelocks! 
Where is ther blasted hump of ther 
desert? Ther! ther! boss, look! 
The durned thing’s changed inter 
a raizor-backed whale, an’ is spout- 
ing sand like ther devil!” 

“Spouting sand! Well, rather! 
Down on your face, man! Down 
quick, I say. Draw your hat over 
your head and face and hold it down 
tight. It’s coming and will cut like 
a hail of glass driven by the furies.” 

“By gosh, it’s on us, boss. Ther 
whole menagerie, backed up by a 
tarnal cyclone.” 

“Keep your mouth shut, Sam 
Jennings, or you'll get it filled with 
sand! Cover up your hands. Quick, 
man! God! I’m too late!” 

The men’s voices are silent. Bear- 
ing down upon them with incredible 
swiftness is a wall of hurtling al- 
kaline sand agd small stones, sweep- 
ing the floor of the desent clean, ex- 
cepting only the gigantic cactus, 
and carrying on the debris to form 
new outlines, new shifting land- 
marks. Like the rushing of a hail- 
storm before a furious wind it came, 
and passed. 
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Several moments elapsed before 
either of the men raised his head. 
Then Sam gradually propped him- 
self on his elbow and looked around. 

“T’'ll be gol-durned if that wasn’t 
er corker! I’ve sperenced lots of 
suddent things, but never anything 
so onery quick as thet move! Thet 
old camel had it up his sleeve, sure. 
I say, boss, are ye alive? Ther 
durned thing’s gone by now, so ye 
are safe ter look about. You’d never 
know ther place, it’s been righted 
up so. Gosh, but you’re most out 
of sight, boss!” 

Sam got up slowly, shook the sand 
from his clothes, and looked at the 
rounded hummock near his feet. 
Just the edge of a brown sombrero 
and a pair of boot-heels visible. The 
whole form was lying still as the 
dead, wrapped in its shroud. A ter- 
rible fear crept into Sam’s heart. 

“God! Why don’t he move! 
Why don’t he move!” Sam fell up- 
on his knees; with trembling hands 
he flung away the sand, and seizing 
his inert comrade by the shoulder, 
dragged him over. He was uncon- 
scious. Poor Hal Valsted! He had 
indeed been too late. In his anxiety 
for his companion, he had not pro- 
tected himself quickly enough. The 
sand and stones had worked their 
will. Over his right temple was a 
terrible bruise, and his eyes were 


cut and bleeding and _ incrustated 
with sand and alkali. 
“Oh, God! what shall I do? 


Curses on this cused place. Not a 
drop of water anywhere; not a 
damned drop. God Almightv! 
What shall I do. In this devil’s 
own country, what shall I do?” 
The gigantic cactus stretched im- 
ploring, sand-burdened arms toward 
him, striving dumbly, ever striving, 
chained to the bitter earth. Its 
feet manacled, its arms alone free 
to warn or implore, but so few could 
understand, so few could under- 
stand the dumb message it sought 
so strenuously to convey. There 
seemed to be no good in this ugly 
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shrub of the desert for 


man or 
beast, yet it attracted Sam’s atten- 


tion. He gazed at it absently, try- 
ing to recall something in connec- 
tion. Then suddenly he sprang up 
and ran to the tree. Drawing his 
pocket knife he ripped through the 
tough, spiky skin, and drew out the 
moist pith. With this he hastened 
back, and raising his companion’s 
head upon his knee, applied the 
pith to his brow and eyes, binding 
it on with his handkerchief. Then 
he unfastened the clothing and 
rubbed over the heart and the chest 
vigorously. 

“Maybe it’s jest as well he never 
comes to. God! maybe you'd bet- 
ter take him now. Take him where 


he won’t suffer any more. He’ll be 
blind. God! You know he’ll be 
most stone blind. What had he 


done to be tormented this way? He 
didn’t desarve punishment, God! 
He was the whitest man ye ever 
made, and he had so much ter live 
for. Why did ye make him so tall 
and handsome, an’ give him such 
honest, square eyes, an’ then put ’em 
out like this? So much he had ter 
hope for, God! an’ now all’s blasted 
worse than hell. If he’s comin’ to, 
now, what shall I say ter him! What 
shall I? An’ he’ll beg for water, an’ 
oh, the agony of his poor eyes! 
What can I say ter him, God? Af- 
ter all this, you might give me a 
sense of what ter say ter him!” 

Despite every effort it was fully 
half an hour before there was the 
least movement on Valstead’s part. 
Then he struggled feebly to rise. 
Getting up on his knees, he cried 
out hoarsely: “Water! Water, I tell 
you, to wash this grit out of my 
mouth. Why did you down me, fool, 
and fill my eyes with sand? You got 
me unawares, you scoundrel! . Get 
out! You’re not the man I took 
vou for. Go, now! Go your way, 
and I’ll go mine. I’ll have no more 
of you!” 

“Oh, God! Don’t yer know it’s 
Sam? Sam Jennings, boss? It was 


























Sam looked at the sand-shrouded figure. 
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the sandstorm thet knocked yer 
senseless an’ cut yer poor eyes! 
Sure it was, boss! I bound ’em up 
with strips of cactus, an’ they’ll soon 
be better. Don’t fret, boss. They’ll 
soon be all right. Let me help yer 
up. Now, yer jest hold on ter Sam, 
boss, an’ we'll get on all right, sure 
we will.” 

Sam’s arm was violently struck 
down. “Get away from me, you 
viper! Get away, or I shall kill you. 
You’ve blinded me with that damn- 
able stuff, and now I say begone! 
Hands off! I’ll go alone, and don’t 
you dare trail me, or I’ll strangle 
you.” 

“Oh, God! don’t let him go on 
in this way. I can’t leave ye, boss. 
Ye’ve always trusted Sam. Don’t 
you know? Ye’ve always trusted 
Sam Jennings, an’ yer ain’t going 
back on him now. We've had many 
a hard pull together, boss, an’ we'll 
pull through this ’ere hole all right. 
An’ Sam won’t go back on ye ’less 
yer do kill him, an’ then maybe God 
would let Sam’s spirit lead yer out 
of this tight place. If I was sure 
he would, boss, I’d put myself in 
ther way of getting killed mighty 
quick. But I'll be durned if I’m sure 
of anything.” 

While Sam is pleading his com- 
panion has gotten to his feet and 
is staggering unsteadily away. Soon 
he commences to run frantically and 
Sam finds it difficult to keep up with 
him. For a long time the two race 
over the desert, the crazed man in 
in the lead, heading with unseeing 
eyes directly for a great mound of 
sand, now about half a mile dis- 
tant. 

“T must head him off before he 
bumps inter that! I must! I must!” 
panted Sam. “Make me ter run 
faster, God! Help me out this time 
if never again! ye know I’d go ter 
hell ter save him! sure I would!” 

This frantic appeal was of no 
avail. With increasing swiftness 
Valstead ran, only his shadow 
lengthening on the sand kept pace 


yy 


with him. 

In an agony of fear Sam sees 
him meet the obstruction, sees him 
thrown violently backward to the 
ground, and, oh, God, he does not 
attempt to rise! 

Sam reached the still form and 
sat down beside it in utter despair. 

“Oh, God!” he groaned. “What 
next are yer going ter do to us?” 

His face had the hard-pressed 
look of a hunted animal at the death. 
His heart was hot with rebellion. 
He raised clenched hands and curses 
surged to his tongue, but were not 
uttered. His hands fell heavily. A 
light of conviction spread over his 
haggard features. He almost 
shouted in his joy of escape from 
cursing God outright. Shouted the 
knowledge that came so convincing- 


“T’ll be damned if it ain’t the 
devil’s own work. Fool that I am. 
Fool, not ter know it wern’t God at 
all doing this thing, but the devil 
himself. God, yer must fergive me! 
I’m a blamed fool at knowing 
things. 

“The devil’s own game, an’ he 
holds a full hand, by gosh! But I’ll 
get ther boss outen this hell-hole in 
spite of ye, yer old horn-headed, 
cloven-hoofed fool. Durned if I 
don’t. 

“Can’t yer rouse up again, boss? 
Oh, God, if ther was only a show 
fer us! But ther ain’t a durned thing. 
Jest a little chance, an’ I could fight 
it out fer him. It’s getting cooled 
off a bit. That’s one thing. Ther 
sun’s climbing down an’ I can work, 
work all night, but I'll cinch the 
devil, and get the boss out of this. 
As long as his heart beats a little, 
I'll hope, God, to get him out. What 
is that I see! What’s thet over yon- 
der! God, it’s green! Ther sun 
just lights ’er up! a splash of green! 
Thet means water! water! Boss. 
can’t yer hear? Ther’s water, an’ 
I’ll drag yer to it, if it’s forty miles. 
Get behind me, Satan! I’m going 
ter do it in spite of ve!” 
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Sam firmly grips Valsted by the 


‘shoulders and drags him. along, 


stepping backward, but with anx- 
ious face turned often towards the 
bit of green. For a time, a weary 
struggling time. Then he stops, and 
taking off his coat, tears it into 
strips. Tying these together he 
makes a sort of harness, lacing it 
across under Valsted’s arms and 
head, and takes up the two ends 
over his shoulders and bending to 
his burden, goes on and on the seem- 
ingly interminable way to the des- 
ert’s oasis. He is facing it now, and 
it comforts and strengthens him. 
Around the base of the mound and 
over another sfretch of level sand, 
and plainly visible in the distance 
it lies, that square of cool, tender 
green. There are no trees or other 
verdure, but the grass. 

“Jest some rocks ter prop up ther 
sand, an’ ther cold blessed water 
jest bubbling right out from under 
‘em an’ making a mat of green all 
about ’em. Thet’s what it is. Gosh, 
I must get there with him! God, 
don’t let me drop till I get there 
with him! For Christ’s_ sake, 
don’t!” 

Slowly, ah, so slowly, they niched 
along, until at last Sam Jennings 
brought his comrade to the coveted 
mat of grass, dragged him on it, 
and sank down with his head upon 
the unconscious man’s breast. 

* * * * 


“It’s mighty strange where those 
fellows can be. This is the third 
day I’ve waited. Short cut, indeed! 
That’s what the station man said, 
Gus. They started out to cut 
across? Well, I vim! and I did give 
them credit for horse sense. I 
wouldn’t try it myself without a 
guide, and I know as much about 
that desert as most any man round 
here. There comes Perkins! he’s a 
rustler. Just look at that  bron- 
cho get over the ground. Hello, 
there! Which way did you send 
them scouts, Perkins? Quick, man, 
speak! I can’t stand here all night 





till ye get your breath. Did you 
think of the spring? That’s way out, 
but it may be they’re there.” 

“They ain’t there, Jack o’ Lights. 
They’re nearer here by ten miles, 
old man.” 

“Good! Then you’ve found them, 
Perkins! Where are they? And 
how did ye find them. Speak! Why 
don’t you answer me?” 

“Yes, we found ’em by ther spring 
laying side by side like babes in 
ther woods, an’ like ther same babes 
they couldn’t talk, boss, ’cause they 
didn’t know anything, neither on 
‘em. Jennings came to first, an’ 
Valsted, I hate durned bad to tell 
ye about him, poor chap.” 

“Out with it, Perkins. I can stand 
it if he can. Jennings would take 
care of him, you know that. He’s 
alive if Jennings is. I’ll wager Sam 
would -give his heart’s blood for 
Valsted.” 

“That’s a sure thing, Jack oO 
Lights. I’ll gamble we’d all do that, 
but it ain’t a case of life an’ death. 
It’s eyes, boss—cut up something 
terrible, and he’s crazy as a loon. 
Sam was too gone under to say 
much, and we didn’t urge him. We 
jest doctored ’em both up a bit, an’ 
packed ’em on the horses back of 
the men, and started out sort of easy. 
It’ll be slow work, boss. They’! 
have to stop often and rest, an’ eat. 
We have ter go gradual with ’em, 
they’re so fagged out.” 

“You mean you found them 
starved and blind and crazy—that’s 
their condition, and we stand here 
talking. Here you, Jim, run up to 
Jake’s and tell him to put some wine 
and food in the saddle bags, and 
make ready two bunks. Then you 
lead my horse here, and another for 
Perkins. The bronchos can rest. 
Tell Jake to send a man over to 
the Corners for Doct’ Gates. Come 
on, now, Perkins, come on. How 
many miles do you say they are?” 

“About twenty, I reckon, boss. 
We'll get ’em in fore morning. Ther 
moon’s that ’commodating ther’ll be 
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no trouble in seeing ther way.” a little cavalcade—heroes every one 

Out into the moon-lit night rode —drew up before Jake’s. The sand 
Jack o’ Lights, closely followed by storm was over, the desert past, 
Trusty Perkins, flinging the dis- but the shifting sands had set a 
tance behind them in long, swinging mark upon the faces of two of its 
lopes. As the sun rose behind the escaped victims that would go with 
range of gold invested mountains, them through life. \ 
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M'SIEU’ QUELQ’UN 





By E. K. STEWART 


Bridge to Bel-Isle after Mass! 

There a girl has but to choose,— 
Brave hussar and gay cuirasse, 

Stroll when tout le mond s’amuse; 
Marie, Jeanne and plump Lizette, 

Arm in arm go mincing by,— 
Merci, theres’ no hurry yet, 

They will choose them prudently. 





Melie, knitting in the sun, 
Of the broken stick no fear? 
Lance nor Zouave wilt thou none? 
Tiens! one whispers in the ear,— 
M’sieu’ Quelq’un, M’sieu’ Quelq’un, 
Some fine lad she broods upon; 
Bien, her cake is dough should he 
Keep her heart but carelessly! 








Marie, Jeanne and fat Lizette,— 

Ai de mie, the tale is old! 
Cares and babies, dull regret, 

Blows for kisses, tarnished gold. 
“Eh! but such is life,” they say, 

“Bend the back, no one’s to blame,— 
With the best we had our day; 

Men, in truth, are all the same.” 


Melie, knitting in the sun, 
Strangely smiling, bent and gray, 
Irks it, thus to dwell alone? 
Tiens! a whisper comes this way,— 
M’sieu’ Quelq’un, M’sieu’ Quelq’un, 
Brave and gay till life is done, 
Leal and gallant, fancy’s knight, 
Sans-Reproach, the heart’s delight. 




















The Peopling 
of the Plains 





By 
Rezin W. McAdam 





Mr. McAdam, who is the literary editor of the Atlanta Constitution, is a 
writer on economic conditions and able to speak authoritatively on the man- 
ner in which the great Western plains were settled and developed. His article 
in Harper’s on “Fi ve Civilized Tribes of Indian Territory,” showed his grasp of 


the Red Man’s point of view and the possibilities in him as a citizen. 


In this 


account of the plains the white man’s struggie with the forces of nature are 


graphically described. 


HE proposed reclamation of 

portions of the arid Western 

plains by irrigation, with the 
help of the Federal Government, in- 
vests with fresh interest a section 
of our country barren in everything 
but its literary picturesqueness. This 
vast region, designated with much 
blankness on the old maps as “The 
Great American Desert,” appeals to 
the utilitarian as a sad waste in the 
economy of nature. Within the past 
half century, the great, bald prairie 
stretching for hundreds of weary 
miles between the Rocky mountains 
and the lands of rewarded husban- 
dry, has witnessed three distinct 
epochs of civilization. First, there 
was the day of the buffalo, and the 
wagon-trains toiling across to the 
golden coast, both imperiled by the 
skulking red-man. Then, the bison 
and Indian gone, came the tawny 
herds of long-horned cattle, herded 
by men as tameless as their charge. 
They, in turn gave way to the 
homesteader, so reckless as to tempt 
the forbidding conditions of the 
clime. 

Of the plains of the first two 
epochs much has been written. The 
latter-day story of hopeless pio- 
neering, inspired by a home-hun- 
ger almost tragic in its pathos, may 
have been too commonplace to af- 
ford material for domestic pens. 
However, the tale of the man in the 
sod-shanty is replete, not only with 
human interest, but with elements 
of the picturesque. He is the im- 
mediate successor of the hardy pio- 
neers whose indomitable industry 





caused more easterly prairie sections 
to blossom as the rose, and his task 
yet in the pain of performance, is 
bold enough to challenge the world’s 
admiration and worthy of at least 
experimental paternalism on the 
part of Government. 

Until the middle eighties, the 
cow-puncher was monarch of this 
half-surveyed no-man’s-land. True, 
since the building of the Union Pa- 
ciflc’s Railroad there had been desul- 
tory attempts at settlement, but with 
few exceptions the claims were aban- 
doned after repeated crop failures, 
the homesteaders who remained 
either becoming herd-owners or 
attaching themselves in some way 
to the cattle industry. The trans- 
continental traveler, leaving the yel- 
lowing cottonwoods and the sun- 
blasted corn fields near Topeka, 
westward bound, observed from the 
car window the rapid transforma- 
tion of the prairie landscape to its 
pristine nakedness. At Abilene the 
sod-hut of the pertinacious squatter 
was left behind, and at Salina the 
rancher sat his pony on the outpost 
of his dominion. Clear across to 
Denver the monotony of the brown 
plain was relieved only by an occa- 
sional grazing herd. The little 
railway stations, sometimes repre- 
sented by a derelict box-car, were 
very far apart, with now and then 
a ranch supply store near them. The 
few “natives” to be seen at the 
stations seemed to personify the 
lonely barrenness of the intermin- 
able waste. They were grim, swar- 
thy, unshorn men, taciturn, but of 
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admirable poise, with legs bowed 
from hugging the ribs of their bron- 
chos. Dismounted, they gave the 
impression of dismembered cen- 
taurs. 

Beginning in 1885, and continuing 
for three years, a remarkable influx 
of settlers occurred. Just what 
started the rush cannot now be re- 
membered, but probably it was the 
seductive advertising of the railroad 
company, which had lands to sell 
and traffic to develop. At that time 
most of the Middle West caught the 
“Kansas fever.” Farmers who all 
their lives had been tenants, covet- 
ing a freeholder’s independence, 
drove overland by the thousands to 
file on a Government claim. Many 
landowners, too, sold their farms 
and moved their families West. The 
destination of the way-worn home- 
seekers was to Western Kansas, 
Western Nebraska, Dakota, Wvom- 
ing, Colorado, and even the Llano 
Estacado of Texas. Their coming 
gave the death blow to free range, 
and the great cattle markets became 
glutted with the heavy shipments 
of stock hurried away from the 
homesteaded ranges, to the severe 
loss of the cowsmen. An intensely 
hostile feeling existed between the 
latter and the settlers during the 
evacuation, and the departing cat- 
tle barons extracted no little satis- 
faction in their discomfiture by pho- 
phesying the early return of the 
“nesters” to the East. They de- 
clared the country to be incapable 
of maturing any cereal crop. 

The great influx of settlers oc- 
curred in the early spring. The 
prairie was like a green carpet of 
velvet, soft to the foot and fresh 
to the eye, and over it blew breezes 
gentle as the zephyrs that kiss into 
bloom the rose gardens of Teheran. 
The sun fell with a genial radiance, 
and at that considerable altitude 
the air partook of the ozone of the 
westward mountains. The showers 
were generous. Nature seemed glad 
to co-operate with man in his mis- 


sion of re-claiming the smiling wil- 
derness. The newcomers set enthu- 
siastically to work. Their shallow 
plowshares turned the firm buffalo 
grass turf over, leaving in their 
wake long, symmetrical strips of sod 
in lieu of a furrow. From these 
turf strips the homesteader cut with 
his spade perfect earthen blocks for 
the walls of his cabin home and out- 
buildings. Houses thus rudely con- 
structed reared their brown walls 
all over the emerald prairie, sur- 
rounded by broad patches of “break- 
ing.” The pioneer farmer, with 
small misgivings as to the result of 
his labor, planted and sowed the 
blithe spring days away, mentally 
appraising his claim at a good round 
sum. 

Then came the boom. A settler 
on practically every one hundred 
and sixty acres of land made neces- 
sary towns. The town-lot specu- 
lator was not slow to grasp the main 
chance. Hamlets whose names in- 
variably carried the affix of “city,” 
sprang up like mushrooms and af- 
ter the organization of counties, 
every claim-holder residing near the 
center of the county was persuaded 
that he possessed an eligible site 
for the countyseat. Frequently sev- 
eral towns were built within close 
proximity of each other, solely 
with a view to capturing the county- 
seat prize, and the rivalry between 
them was bitter, in certain well-re- 
membered instances resulting in 
bloody feuds. Such hostile towns 
sometimes maintained patrols and 
posted sentries to guard against 
night attacks, and in the most vio- 
lent cases the intervention of the 
State militia was necessary. The 
determination of the contest by a 
county election did not always put 
an end to hostilities, the defeated 
town sometimes raiding its victori- 
ous rival, after peace seemed secure 
and carrying off the county records. 

When at length the newly estab- 
lished countyseat was “recognized” 
by its enemies, the vanquished aspi- 
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rant for the honer fell suddenly into 
ruin, most of the denizens moving 
en masse to the new county-seat, 
taking their frame houses on rollers 
with them. No town enjoyed a natu- 
ral advantage over another, and the 
county-seat almost always far out- 
stripped the other towns of the 
county. Railroads were, of course, 
potent factors in making or unmak- 
ing these plains towns. A lively 
era of railroad construction set in 
early, the county-seats generally be- 
ing objective points, though rarely 
without the consideration of a bo- 
nus. If a satisfactory agreement 
was not reached with the citizens of 
the county-seat, the railroad coolly 
proceeded to miss the place by a 
few miles and promote the founding 
of a rival town. The railroad-fos- 
tered town was apt to soon distance 
its older rival in growth and com- 
merce, eventually taking the county- 
seat away from it. 

The plains town was the typical 
Western “board town,” generally 
guiltless of paint or architectural 
furbelows, although at a later stage 
of development substantial brick 
buildings were not uncommon. 
There was always a “Main” street, 
and along it were built the square- 
fronted stores with the inevitable 
board awnings, the elevated floor of 
which presented an annoying obsta- 
cle to the pedestrian who insisted 
on walking where the _ sidewalk 
ought to be. The “tenderfoot” soon 
learned to emulate the older inhabi- 
tants and walk in the street, which 
was always broad. At the full tide 
of settlement the single business 
thoroughfares presented a pictur- 
esque scene of activity. Scores of 
“prairie schooners,” standing and 
moving, reflected the rays of the 
sun on their white canvas covers, 
which through front and rear afford- 
ed glimpses of tired-looking women 
and frowsy children. One or more 
dogs followed each wagon and often 
a milch cow was in tow behind. 


The garb of the men who drove, 
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or moved leisurely in front of the 
stores, was a compromise between 
that of the East and the West. The 
abbreviated brim of wool hat or 
derby was sometimes surmounted 
with a bright-buckled, fancy leather 
hat band, and a painfully new som- 
brero of imposing dimensions some- 
times capped a most incongruously 
inoffensive looking suit of “store 
clothes.” The young settlers who 
came to town frequently affected 
the dress of the plainsmen, but they 
were never to be mistaken for the 
genuine article. Occasionally the 
last of the cowboys was to be seen 
mingling with this motley crew, at- 
tracting as much attention as a 
“rough rider” in a “Wild-West” 
show. 

Native ponies, with high-horned, 
big saddles, and “American horses” 
with pommelless little saddles, 
gnawed at the hitching posts, and 
on every hand were evidences of a 
busy traffic. The windmill was a 
characteristic landmark of all these 
plains towns, and the most promi- 
nent building was generally a livery 
stable. The ever-blowing wind had 
an unpleasant way of catching up 
the ankle-deep dust in the main 
street and sifting it over the bodies 
of man and beast, eyes and nostrils 
and mouth receiving a liberal ap- 
portionment. The arrival of the 
train or mail hack was an event of 
prime importance in the daily life 
of the townspeople, and afforded 
almost their only interest in the 
time of day. The hacks were four- 
horse affairs as a rule; like things 
sartorial, they were a compromise. 

Aside from the general stores, 
which were always in excess of the 
demands of their trade territory, the 
land loan offices, eating houses, liv- 
eries and lumber yards did the busi- 
ness. The land loan office was a 
distinctive institution, the basis of 
the town and country’s support. 
Most of the settlers, after expend- 
ing their slender means in filing up- 
on their claims at the United States 
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land office and making the initial 
improvements, found themselves 
sorely pressed for living funds pend- 
ing the “making” of their crops. 
This need of ready cash the land 
loan office offered to supply, taking 
a first mortgage on the homestead- 
er’s pre-empted claim as security. 
A claim to be received as a practi- 
cal gratuity from the Government 
was required to be resided upon for 
a period of five years, but by the 
payment of a small sum per acre the 
claim-holder could make “final 
proof” and receive his patent at the 
expiration of six months. Few set- 
tlers failed to avail themselves of 
this latter privilege after the money 
loaners’ signs began to multiply in 
the towns. In fact, so keen was the 
competition between the agents of 
Eastern loan companies to place 
this species of investment that often 
the mortgager received a sum large 
enough to make the transaction 
quite profitable to himself as a mat- 
ter of speculation, without reference 
to a further interest in the encum- 
bered claim. . 

However, most of the settlers 
made the loans in good faith, return- 
ing to their claims determined to 
wipe out the score with their agri- 
cultural success. These were flush 
times. The farmer having money 
it followed that the towns were am- 
ply supported while it lasted. New 
railroads, their faith in the new land 
strengthened by bonuses and county 
bonds, built extensively as the boom 
expanded, largely supplanting the 
“cannon ball” stage lines between 
the county-seats. 

While this Eastern mortgage 
money was in active circulation, the 
boom rose to giddy heights. Invest- 
ors and men of means seeking a new 
location, flocked to the future great 
cities, determined to “get in on the 
ground floor.” Town-lot transfers 
were an every-day occurrence, and 
calculated to stir speculative blood. 
Strangers would hang around the 
new town a few days, quietly absorb 


the “tips” of long-headed citizens, 
and proceed to exchange places with 
one or more of the “ground-floor” 
fortunates. So feverish was _ this 
real estate speculation for a year 
or two that frequently the investing 
stranger would “unload” soon at a 
handsome profit, elately returning 
to his Middle State home after a 
fortnight or month’s trip. In many 
such instances, however, the new- 
comer was so carried away by his 
good fortune that he straightway 
re-invested, declaring his intention 
to “stay and grow up with the coun- 
try. Seasoned Westerners, cogni- 
zant of the capriciousness of the 
goddess in such tempting transac- 
tions, among themselves slyly al- 
luded to the last high purchaser as 
“holding the bag.” Valuations be- 
ing almost wholly fictitious, it was, 
of course, only a question of time 
until the “bottom dropped out,” 
whatever the stability of the coun- 
try surrounding the overgrown 
towns. 


And so the plains towns grew 
apace. The way the numerous local 
press boomed its community laid 
the over-enthusiastic editor open to 
suspicion of mendacity. Every 
“paper town” boasted a Washing- 
ton hand press, though the land 
agent who owned both may have 
himself constituted a considerable 
per cent of the population. There 


were characteristically unique 
names among these weekly news- 
papers, such as the “Thomas 


(county) Cat,” “Blizzard,” ‘“Get- 
Up,” “Rustler,” “Boomer,” “Sod 
House,” “Cactus,” “Buffalo Grass,” 
and “Wind Bag’—this last an exhi- 
bition of candor in itself anomalous 
and decidedly exotic. At an acute 
stage of the boom papers in the 
larger towns issued “two-by-four” 
dailies, railroad rumor extras, and 
hyperbolical special editions rather 
tamely illustrated. Each town had 


-its “chamber of commerce,” the 


function of which seemed to be to 
aid and abet the imagination of the 
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scribe who commanded the types 
and give his peculiar kind of litera- 
ture wider currency. The plains 
towns were advertised in true West- 
ern style. 


In the meantime, the claim holder 
worked industriously enough, try- 
ing to grow a crop of wheat and 
corn. He plowed deep to resist the 
early and latter droughts, and his 
implements were the kind best 
adapted to the virgin prairie’s agri- 
cultural requirements. The promise 
of the early summer was glorious. 
One. rode mile after mile along 
great fields of rippling wheat and 
waving corn, excellent in “stand” 
and growth. The land agent need- 
ed no oral eloquence to close a deal 
when he pointed to the smiling pano- 
rama of varied green. The farmer 
wrote to his wife’s folks to come to 
God’s country.” The last of the cow- 
boys, shaking his head with a con- 
temptuous laugh, said ominously: 
“Wait!” 

In but a few days the farmer was 
watching the sky anxiously, soon 
with an anguished anxiety. He saw 
the verdant promise of his months 
of sanguine toil shrivel and blacken 
under the rays of a merciless sun 
and before the hot breath of a stiff 
south wind. Those were sad days in 
the little sod cabins, but not so sad 
as the griefs to be. One failure, and 
that of a “sod crop,” nothing daunt- 
ea grizzled pioneers and the sons 
of pioneers, who, further east, had 
weathered the drouths, hot winds, 
grass-hoppers and what not. “We 
will make it next year,” they said, 
cheerily. The gracious spring had 
given them early vegetables, and 
there was no dearth of grass for 
their animals. They realized that 
agriculture must be precarious that 
far west, but fondly believed 
enough favorable seasons would be 
encountered to make amends for 
the disastrous ones. They had only 
to hang on, they thought, and their 
labor would cause the long “blue- 
stem” to replace the drouth-conserv- 
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ing and hot-wind breeding native 
grass, as was said to have been the 
case in eastern Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

A sweetly strange thing is the 
spell of the prairie. When you are 
first possessed of it, you are apt to 
forget considerations of sustenance. 
To the young it flings wide the 
golden portals of romance, and to 
the old the fountain of youth seems 
not all a myth. The fauna and scant 
flora of the plains have their own 
charm. There is a lively interest to 
the unaccustomed eye in the cow- 
ardly coyote, the long-legged jack- 
rabbit, the chattering prairie dog, 
the coiled rattlesnake, the blinking 
owl, the ugly tarantula and centi- 
pede, and the sight of range cattle 
and “bunches” of bronchos is. a 
pretty one. The short, curly buf- 
falo grass is beautiful at any season, 
mollifying the desert aspect impart- 
ed by cactus and Spanish needles. 
3ut these are minor concrete ob- 
jects in the composition of the spell 
referred to. It is the abstract prai- 
rie, with its awful distances on every 
hand disclosed, its mystic sky-line, 
its wonderful clouds, its spectral 
mirages, that always leads the spirit 
captive. The prairie is not monoto- 
nous to one who understands its 
subtile moods. It presents the na- 
kedness of infinitude, and it is a 
brutish soul that does not catch 
from it something of the infinite. 


To illustrate, parenthetically, the - 
influence of nature on man in that 
desolate land: I was acquainted 
with a _ bow-legged, sandy little 
Scotchman of the name of Tweedie, 
who lived alone in a miniature rock 
house overlooking a shallow canyon 
or “draw,” the banks of which were 
formed of the soft magnesia rock 
peculiar to the country. Tweedie 
had lived thus some ten years, his 
only companions a half-dozen col- 
lies, fed on bran mush, and a fine, 
spotted Arabian stallion, which he 
had raised from a colt. The soli- 
tary Scot was a mystery to the later 
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settlers, who marveled why he had 
come and how he lived. Through 
all those lonely years his chief oc- 
cupation consisted in leisurely build- 
ing, hard by his house, the largest 
and highest stone corral ever seen 
in the State. This marvelous feat 
of masonry could be of no possible 
use to Tweedie, as he admitted to 
me, but its construction served to 
save him from complete idleness. At 
one side of the mammoth round cor- 
ral had been erected a sort of watch 
tower. One day, when Tweedie 
had been unusually sociable for him, 
we went up onto this stone tower 
and overlooked a magnificent sweep 
of prairie, sunset flushed. My 
quaint companion gazed with a 
truly poetic absorption upon the 
sea-like landscape, and, heaving a 
sigh, exclaimed heartily: “Mon, I 
love it!” Then I knew. 

This same influence was in the 
blood of the new-comers, and it 
bred a quick fellowship in strangers. 
The sod church and school house, 
generally combined, soon appeared 
in the rural precincts. Children 
walked miles to school, and whole 
families walked or rode great dis- 
tances to church. Sunday was the 
time of visiting, also, and “butter- 
milk parties” were popular infor- 
mal forms of social intercourse on 
that day. The humble beverage, 
cooled in the long, tubular zinc 
. bucket of the bored well, was en- 
joyed frequently by more settlers 
than could be accommodated’ in the 
small cabin of the host. There were 
watermelon feasts, too, and after 
the counties were organized, politi- 
cal “speakings.” In a remarkably 
short while numerous weddings 
were added to the list of functions. 
A gallant swain thought nothing of 
cantering twenty miles, in the face 
of a forty-mile wind, to visit his 
inamorata after supper. Among 
the sports of the early days were 
antelope hunting and grand rabbit 
chases. And so, while the long 
summer drouth turned the grass 














to d sickly tan, withering it until it 
crumbled under foot, the populous 
new land was contented, even 
happy. 

The crops had failed, but the lo- 
cal papers did not breathe the 
vaguest hint of the calamity. Indeed, 
their boom tone seemed to take on 
a gay abandon. The rare summer 
showers were reported as “magnifi- 
cent rains.” The towns boomed 
on, and the “official organs” of the 
dominant national party were full 
of the final-proof notices of borrow- 
ing homesteaders. Another spring 
came, and the settlers made greater 
preparations for a crop than before. 
Nature could not have been more 
propitious—at first. The timely 
rains and balmy air of early June 
brought wheat and oats to head, and 
the corn fields were as young for- 
ests. Then fell great heat without 
moisture, and there fell on the peo- 
ple a painful suspense. At the cru- 
cial moment, it seemed, a fine rain 
came, and the prairie rang with ex- 
travagant exhibitions of joy. I well 
recall the frolicsome pleasure this 
belated general rain gave the deni- 
zens of a certain ambitious county- 
seat town of Western Kansas, al- 
most the entire male portion of 
whom proceeded to celebrate, after 
and even during the down-pour, by 
wading bare-legged, like so many 
boys, in the puddles of the main 
street. Men, presupposed by their 
professions to be dignified, paddled 
and splashed and anticed for a 
merry hour in sight of scores of ap- 
proving ladies, the while every fire- 


- arm in town was brought into requi- 


sition to add din to the glad occa- 
sion. But, alas for our hopes! Just 
as the farmers were preparing for 
the reaping, the blighting simoon 
of the plains repeated the disaster 
of the previous year and left the 
crops almost worthless for fodder. 

There were faint hearts the latter 
part of that rainless, fever-stricken 
summer, but most of the settlers 
stayed and the towns held their own. 
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The current of immigration still 
poured strongly from the East, lin- 
ing the deep-cut roads of the prai- 
rie, with white-topped wagons and 
nondescript wayfarers. The towns 
were filled with what the home 
papers proudly called “a cosmopoli- 
tan population,” much of it without 
visible means of support. A few of 
the homesteaders sold their “relin- 
quishment” to late arrivals, and the 
abandoned claims were promptly re- 
filed upon. Town-lot values were 
but little weaker and transfers con- 
tinued. However, business was ap- 
preciably duller. It was evident 
that the final proof money was about 
spent. Farmers regarded as worthy 
were “tided over,” and others who 
could not obtain credit worried along 
somehow. Among themselves the 


“ground-floor” occupants admitted 
soberly that “next summer told the 
story,’ and claim-holders, with fear 
in their eyes, told each other: “If 
we burn up again next year, we'll 
have to pull back East.” 


Although few admitted it, many 
were badly discouraged and secret- 
ly waiting a chance to sell out. 
“Mountain fever,” a species of ty- 
phoid, swept the plains as a scourge. 
Hundreds sickened and died. The 
householder began to realize that 
the alkali in his “blue shale” well 
was inimical to health. It seemed 
that the drouth would never end. 
The heaven was fiery brass and the 
earth sizzling iron. Stock were 
driven immense distances to find 
water, perishing by the way. Wild 
beasts and creeping things came, un- 
afraid, to the habitations of men, 
mutely begging a drink. Fortunate- 
ly the nights were cool, and one 
could sleep. Fall was welcomed as 
a blessed deliverance from the ills 
ot the long-heated term, and in the 
stimulating air of the mellow Indian 
summer, the people took new heart. 
The blizzard-swept winter brought 
no little suffering, for there were 
many very poor, and the fuel pro- 
vided by the departed herds of cat- 
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tle was now scarce. Through much 
of that winter the plucky settlers _ 
plowed and plowed deep, and at the 
first evidences of the return of 
spring sowed the seed supplied on 
credit by the merchants. But why 
prolong the narration? They failed 
a third time. 

Obviously the situation was criti- 
cal. The men who had most at 
stake in the towns exerted them- 
selves strenuously to prevent a 
stampede from the claims. Aid 
funds were inaugurated, and doubt- 
less organized action prevented a 
wholesale abandonment of the coun- 
try that summer. As it was, fully 
one-third of the homesteads were 
abandoned, and in the towns empty 
store rooms and dwellings multi- 
plied. Unable longer to dissemble, 
the local players pleaded with the 
settlers to give the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the prairie one more 
test. In the case of some of these 
optimistic journals their grandilo- 
quent exhortation proved their swan 
song, for many of them suspended 
publication. It was a common sight 
to see a dozen eastward-returning 
prairie schooners at once in the main 
street of any of these plains towns, 
as the disastrous summer waned, 
sometimes surrounded by towns- 
folk endeavoring to persuade the 
movers to remain, or deriding them 
for their faint-heartedness. I know 
one town whose “board of trade” 
appointed an “expostulation com- 
mittee’ to meet the disheartened 
emigrants, and in some cases, ar- 
range for their temporary mainte- 
nance on their claims. It had be- 
come a physical impossibility for 
many of the homesteaders to hang 
on until another spring, and in most 
instances help being out of the ques- 
tion, they had no alternative but to 
travel. Some there were, of course, 
who left from a sense of prudential 
foresight, having utterly lost faith 
in the country, and others who had 
become “heartily tired of the life. 

The people who remained— 
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waited. Dull indeed was existence 
in town, and doubly so in the coun- 
try. In town the stranger-investor, 
now by compulsion of circumstance 
a fully accredited citizen, saw his 
empty store building in the weed- 
grown limits of the main street de- 
preciate alarmingly in value, while 
his board-bill increased at a most 
disquieting rate. Train or hack no 
longer brought recruits of his kind. 
The misfortunes of the plains dwel- 
lers had gone abroad. One after an- 
other, merchants assigned or were 
attached by their creditors. There 
were many fires. 

On the claims it was fearfully 
lonely. The settler’s family had to 
ride a long way to find society, and 
social gatherings were rarer as the 
deserted sod-shanties increased. The 
young fellows who “batched” alone 
were among the first to abandon 
their homesteads. They could not 
stand the isolation. The spirit of 
the drouth haunted the prairie, and 
at night it made men start in their 
sleep. To the claim holder who re- 
mained the prairie was no longer 
beautiful. It had varied moods, as 
before, but he saw only the mood of 
desolation. Women, with the com- 
panionship of husband and children, 
gradually fell under the influence of 
a pitiable melancholia. They stood 
long in their low doorways, shading 
red, yearning eyes, scanning the 
level horizon as shipwrecked mari- 
ners watch for a sail. They forgot 
to comfort the crying children. They 
moved dumbly in a waking dream. 
Sometimes they went stark mad. 

Spring, the coquette spring of the 
prairie, came with its diamond- tip- 
ped grass and wanton zephyrs, its 
showers and flowers, after a winter 
so sad in human privations that it 
still troubles memory. The plains 
farmers sowed again. The Govern- 
ment, the State and the railroads 
gave them the seed. They sowed 
in fear now, not in hope.. Never 
were heard such prayers for rain 
as ascended to the mercy-throne at 
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the neighborhood “rain meetings.” 
The hearers wept hysterically. For 
the fourth successive season they 
tailed. Clearly the prairie was aban- 
doned of God or bewitched. Did 
ever nature promise more fair, and 
did ever soil look so rich? The sun- 
browned, tattered canvas was 
stretched over the supporting bows, 
the simple preparations for a long 
overland journey were quickly made 
and into the wagon clambered the 
want-pinched children and the sad- 
eyed mother. Unlike Lot’s wife 
she looked not back. Before might 
be troubles grievous to be met, but 
behind was a mockery of home and 
the hateful prairie. A strange joy 
was on the poor woman’s face, and 
the children no longer wept. 


On the main eastward roads these 
fleeing schooners made an endless 
caravan. The familiar picture of the 
stranded Pike’s Peak boomer was 
to be seen in duplicate every few 
miles along the pathway of this woe- 


ful but picturesque route. It had a 
desolate foreground—a cloud of 
choking dust, a steer’s bleached 


skeleton, a clump of cactus; and for 
a background the dun, dim-stretch- 
ing plains. The mood of the men 
who drove was sullen or ironically 
gay. They set fire to the prairie 
behind them and shouted insults to 
the fierce-burning grass. They 
painted humorous legends on their 
wagon sheets with axle grease. They 
bantered each other grimly about 
going back to their “wives’ folks,” 
and about their starvation diet. For 
weeks the hegira continued Trains 
on the plains railroads were crowd- 
ed with failure-sick refugees, most- 
ly from the new towns. They looked 
dejectedly out of the car window 
and muttered imprecations upon the 
siren prairie. 

The headlong tide of the evacua- 


‘tion was not to be checked by land 


agents. Counties which, two years 
before, showed by official census a 
population of five or six thousand 
with countyseats containing as high 











as two thousand inhabitants, dwin- 
dled quickly to scarcely a thousand 
total county population, and but two 
or three hundred residents in the 
county-seat. 

The opening of Oklahoma to set- 
tlemefit in the spring of 1889 was 
a God-send to many exiled people, 
who found more hospitable homes 
amid the lush blue-stem grass and 
blackjack oaks of that unoccupied 
land. I have before me late statis- 
tics which prove that for more than 
a decade past the vast high plains 
of half a dozen Western States have 
barely held their own in the popula- 
tion left them after the great exodus 
of 1888 and 1889. The settlers who 
remained wisely abandoned the at- 
tempt to raise general crops, and 
gathering a few head of cattle about 
them, confined their agricultural la- 
bors to the cultivation of such 
drouth-resisting crops as Kaffir 
corn, milo, maize, sorghum, etc. 
Many of them are now quite well- 
to-do herd owners, with little gar- 
den oases around their isolated 
homes, irrigated by windmills. The 
cattleman, in the old _ free-range 
sense, never returned. 

In the early nineties, two or three 
years after the sudden depletion of 
its population, I had occasion to re- 
turn to Western Kansas on a brief 
visit. The natural desolateness of 
the great plains was intensified by 
the relics of settlement, now in a 
state of ruin and decay. The train 
ran for a hundred miles or more 
without sight of a dozen living 
things, aside from the few people 
and milch cows to be seen in the for- 
lorn hamlets passed. 

At one of the former “boom cities” 
of the region, where I was required 
to take stage for another once- 
flourishing county-seat, I was as- 
tounded at the magnitude of the 
wreck. This particular place had 
boasted some two thousand inhabi- 
tants in its heyday, and its build- 
ings were not surpassed in expen- 
siveness and solidity by those of 
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There were 


any other plains town. 
dozens of neat, glass-fronted stores, 
a number of them two-story bricks; 


several commodious hotels and 
mammoth livery stables; churches, 
school houses, a rather pretentious 
court house, and over two hundred 
dwellings, some of them represent- 
ing investments of as much as 
$2,000. I found not to exceed two 
hundred people left in the ruined 
town, and note that its official popu- 
lation is to-day given as something 
less than that. Hardly twenty per 
cent of the residences were occupied 
and but three or four of the stores. 
The only inn was kept in a residence 
by a Kentucky lady whose dead hus- 
band had lost a modest fortune in 
the boom. Save for a central spot, 
the town was buried in the rank 
weeds which spring up on the prai- 
rie in the wake of neglected culti- 
vation. The expansive town-site, 
with vacant lots once held at hun- 
dreds of thousands, was _ yellow 
with sun-flowers ; cockleburs choked 
the broad “avenue” with the French 
name that had been the pride of 
the town’s elite. The prairie dogs 
had moved their village to the sub- 
urbs of the human village, and owls 
from the prairie dogs’ holes had 
changed their abode to the dim, 
cob-webbed rooms of the deserted 
houses. At the most public cor- 
ner a windmill tower was wheelless, 
and a depressing air of dilapidation 
pervaded the place. The few peo- 
ple idling about bore sad evidence 
of the pecuniary havoc of the boom’s 
collapse. They stared hard at a 
stranger, as if wondering what could 
have brought him there, and their 
first overtures of acquaintance 
were allusions to the injury their 
community had suffered. J shall 
never forget the psychic communi- 
cation of the refined landlady ‘in 
black who passed the biscuits at 
the cottage hotel. The hunger for 
the hills was in her eyes. 

All the way to the town of my 
destination, a distance of some forty 
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miles, the country presented more 
of a solitude than I had expected 
to find. When one thought of the 
high hopes that had animated the 
former tenants of these ruined dis- 
tricts, their plucky, toilsome strug- 
gles against odds, and tragic sequel, 
he fell to moralizing on human vicis- 
situdes to a most depressing degree. 
Alas! where will not home-hunger 
lead men? The driver knew I had 
been there, and out of respect for 
my feelings, perhaps, preserved a 
stolid silence harmonizing well with 
the spirit of the scene. 

We stopped for water at a new 
sod-house presenting no sign of sub- 
sistence save a patch of sorghum. 
A freckled, gaunt-faced little boy 
climbed up on the hub to eat some 
crackers I had offered him, while a 
woman looked shyly through the 
door ajar. The child ate wolfishly. 

“My boy,” I asked, “what do you 
eat when you get hungry?” 

“T suck a stick of sorghum,” he 
answered with pathetic naivette. 

Further on we crossed one of the 
new railroads at a flag station, about 
which clustered a score of houses. 
The hamlet had been ambitious. But 
one man lived there, quite alone. 
He was one-legged and loquacious. 
His tale of woe ran that he and his 
wife (she, poor woman, was sleep- 
ing under the prairie that had 
broken her heart) had come there 
six years before, determined to earn 
their own home. They “slaved and 
saved,” as he put it, and she, having 
a sewing machine, sewed for the 
settlers. -The last payment was 
made on the three-room cottage (he 
pointed it out), when “the bottom 
fell out of the boom.” 

“The neighbors all moved away, 
an’ she quit talkin’ and died,” the 
old man continued, his faded: eyes 
glistening. “I hadn’t but one leg 


an’ couldn’t git away, an’ hadn’t 
no place to go to, nohow. I’m hold- 
ing down the ranch alone now—it’s 
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the only home I ever owned, and it’s 
home, be it ever so lonely. There 
hain’t been a soul in the burg, 
stranger, but me. I hung on, with 
a bit of pension, an’ when it was a 
groun’-hog case, there bein’ nary 
compet’or, the Government ap- 
pinted me a postmaster, an’ the 
railroad company made me station 
agent.” 

After we had crossed the dusty 
bed of what was called by courtesy 
of the map a river, we came upon 
a little colony of Swedes. 

“How do they manage to live?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, they eat prairie-dogs,” re- 
plied the driver, grinning under his 
brigandish mustache. He had been 
a cow-puncher and I suspected that 
he was prejudiced. 

At the town of my destination it 
was the same story of devastation. 
The “stayers” were woefully few. 
The place had suffered a severe in- 
cendiary fire and was a sorry ghost 
of its former self. The sole sur- 
viving stranger-investor, who had 
waited years, without occupation, 
to “unload,” was  complacently 
holding a county-office. An acquain- 
tance told me the chief financial re- 
source of the town now consisted 
of the county officers, and added: 
“T don’t see how they draw their 
salaries, for all the land is delin- 
quent, and nobody is sucker enough 
to buy it in for taxes.” I wondered 
what had become of the mortgage 
companies. 

Tweedie, unchanged and un- 
changeable, mounted on his spotted 
Arab stallion, rode in for his mail. 
I asked him if he had any cattle in 
his fine corral yet. 

“Na, mon, nor do I’ want the 
beasties,” he said. “The coontry is 
nae guid for coos more than mon; 
but”—and the sun-reddened little 
Scot swept the forbidding prairie 
with a gesture of his mottled, hairy 
hand—it is a bonnie lond to look at!” 











A WEIRD FLIRTATION 





BY MARGARET SCHENK 


O one of the most prominent 
of this city’s residents there 
once befell the sigular occur- 
rence that is related here, and 

that he declares to have been the 
most startling of any he ever ex- 
perienced. He was staying with 
his wife and children at a hotel in 
4 great commercial center, preparing 
to depart on the morrow for a pleas- 
ure resort. 

“It was rather late in the after- 
noon,’ said Mr. Goldaracena, in 
speaking of the affair, “and I occu- 
pied a big, comfortable lounging 
chair that I had drawn into the bay- 
window while I went over the cur- 
rent periodicals. 

“Although my story was cheer- 
ful and the room was cosy and 
warm, I experienced an indefinite 
but distinct feeling of chill. 

“Vainly I endeavored to dispel it, 
but the shadow hung over me like 
a pall, vague yet insistent, unknown, 
unnamed, yet vital as death, and 
freezing the very marrow in my 
bones. 

“There was such a keen subcon- 
sciousness of a horror near me that 
suddenly I tossed aside my book, 
and with a gulp of terror glanced ap- 
prehensively over my shoulder—ex- 
pecting to see I know not what. 

“It was terror the more terrible 
from its very ambiguity—dim, un- 
formulated, hideous, unintelligible. 

“Why did the very hairs of my 
head stiffen, and the blood of my 
body congeal? 

“There was nothing, absolutel 
nothing, to arouse my fears. The 
children were asleep; my wife, busy 
with packing, hummed softly over 
her task. I cursed myself for a 
consummate idiot, and hauling my 
chair nearer to the window, endeav- 
ored to busy myself watching the 


ebb and flow of humanity through 
the busy streets. 

“Suddenly I seemed to feel eyes 
upon me, vividly luminous eyes, 
whose too glorious effulgence burn- 
ed in upon my consciousness ; whose 
glance demanded and enforced an 
instant recognition. I looked this 
way and that, and there, across the 
narrow way, standing at the window 
of a large apartment house oppo- 
site, | saw a woman, young, beauti- 
ful, and wreathing her lips the 
sweetest, most inscrutable smile I 
ever saw. 

“Evidently she had been glancing 
my way for some time, and as our 
glances met, she smiled again, a 
strange, slow, subtle smile, then 
dropped her eyes demurely. 

“She was of a peculiar yet placid 
cast of beauty, her features were of 
an exquisite classical type, her skin 
of a delicate pallor, like the cream 
of a water-lily or the waxen white 
of a magnolia blossom. She was 
gowned in purest white, the deli- 
cacy of her skin being enhanced by 
a strip of scarlet velvet at the throat 
and some touch of cardinal in the 
front of her gown. 

“Her casement was partly open, 
and the wind, swaying the lace dra- 
peries of her window, hid her from 
my view, but only momentarily. 
Soon she re-appeared, smiling still 
with a mysterious, beguiling, haunt- 
ing smile that so enthralled and yet 
appalled me. 

“My heart thumped audibly; 
mayhap my vanity was flattered, I 
cannot say, but certainly my gaze 
was drawn to hers by some potent, 
magnetic force that held me cap- 
tive. A force untellable that froze 
me while it thrilled me, that created 
within me extreme _ consternation 
and supreme desire. 
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“I was as a man drunk, fasci- 
nated, hypnotized. I was as a man 
in a dream! Presently realizing 
these feelings, I endeavored to rouse 
myself, to shake loose from the 
crowd of emotions that seemed 
about to smother me. In vain—I 
could not even simulate an interest 
in my book. My eyes traveled again 
and again to that strangely sad, 
sweet face, whose glances spoke of 
mysteries revealed; of dreams come 
true; of Hell suffered, then left be- 
hind; of Heaven lost, and then re- 
gained. 

“At times she seemed to lean 
against the casement, pallid and mo- 
tioniess; again her face seemed 
alight with the most exulting and ra- 
diant of all smiles. 

“This weird variety of flirtation 
was kept up for perhaps half an 
hour; at times she would retire be- 
hind the curtains, but oftenest her 
glance sought mine, direct and un- 
abashed, while ever about her beau- 
tiful mouth there came and went 
that strange, mystical, seductive 
smile. 

“As dusk crept on I felt that even 
I myself was but a vague, unreal 
being—perhaps I slept. Then I 
rubbed my eyes briskly and called 
my wife to come to the window. 

“For a minute or two she stood 
silently behind my chair, and watch- 
ed the young woman opposite; then 
she shuddered involuntarily ! 
‘What a weird smile!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘What an eerie, ghostly ef- 
fect. I feel chilled to the heart. 
Come away from the window. Your 
neighbor gives me the creeps!” 

“T laughed, or tried to, and con- 
tinued my look out. 

“After a few minutes a Morgue 
van drew up in front of the door be- 
low, two or three men took out a 
grewsome pine box and carried it 
into the house opposite. But my 
young woman still stood there, 
watching them silently, and smiling, 
smiling, always smiling! 

“T grew cold and shook with the 
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intensity of a nervous chill, but my 
neighbor still sat, smiling. Then the 
flame from gas jets, flaring up sud- 
denly in the room behind her, show- 
ed me even more clearly the ex- 
quisite outline of her face, and the 
dash of scarlet velvet around her 
throat. 

“The Morgue men had entered 
the room. I could see them put down 
their box, and coming to the window 
they lifted my young and beautiful 
neighbor. 

“Ais they did so her head dropped 
abruptly back, and across her throat 
I saw a gaping scarlet wound, while 
the cardinal rosette of her white 
robe was a stain of blood. Swiftly, 
silently they deposited her within 
the pine box. 

“She was dead! 

“IT had witnessed the finale of 
one of a great city’s numerous and 
appalling tragedies. My soul sick- 
ened and became giddy—it was hor- 
rible, horrible! 

“Someway the distance between 
us, the reflection of light, the shift- 
ing shadow of the curtains com- 
bined with some poise of her dead 
body, that had been left untouched 
upon discovery, all conducted to 
convey that very real impression of 
life and motion that had so thor- 
oughly deceived me. 

“And yet, in some strange, inexpli- 
cable fashion my _ subconscious 
brain seemed aware of the tragedy, 
even before I saw the woman’s form 
at the window—lI had felt the awe 
and prescience of death. 

“Had she taken her own life, or 
had some one killed her? I never 
knew ; I would not look up the case 
in the papers; I wished to know 
nothing, or, rather, I knew enough. 
Her heart that had been emptied of 
much while living, had found, be- 
yond, a solution of all problems, and 
this solution she had tried to im- 
part in her serene though mysterious 
glance, and in her slow, tender, yet 
infinitely pitying smile.” 
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of the fashion of the sixties! 

The simple dignity of that 
Pleyel upright; this profusion of 
mirrors in their heavy gilding; the 
ornate pattern of the Axminster 
carpet.” 

The woman spoke in the remin- 
iscent tone of middle age, and the 
girl who sat shading her eyes and 
delicate complexion with an em- 
broidered hand screen from the 


H OW familiar these old rooms 


blazing fire of soft coal in the cpen 
grate became suddenly aware that 
she was not alone. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, 


with a slightly Southern accent, 
courteously arising and seating her- 
self beside her guest. “Are you 
not the Virginia cousin we are ex- 
pecting?” 

“Look again, dear. Ah, how 
well remembered your every linea- 
ment is to me—and the dress you 
wear. Pretty, decidedly pretty, that 
soft white fabric, the low-cut bodice, 
the inclined jacket of the same with 
its flowing sleeves—even those gold 
links that fasten it at the neck, leav- 
ing a little triangle of fair flesh be- 
low. Richard pointed toward it, I re- 
call, and whispered: ‘O my love, 
the pain of parting makes me bold. 
Grant your lover to press his lips 
upon that dazzling spot before he 
goes back to the field of battle and 
its uncertain issues.’ You stood 
there upon the hearth rug, your 
hand in his, as he stooped for the 


kiss you could not refuse. Then 
dropping upon his knees, after the 
old manner of Southern lovers, he 
pressed your little hand, back and 
palm, to his bearded lips, murmur- 
ing: “My lily maid, my lady, my 
snow-white dove of peace.” 

“He did indeed,’ whispered the 
astonished girl, “but we were quite 
alone, my betrothed and I. How 
could you know?” 

The woman shook her head with 
an air of mystery, and bent upon 
the girl a look too tender to offend. 

“We are of the same blood. Then 
you cut from his head a rich, dark 
lock which lay like a ring in your 
pink palm.” 

“T wear it in this locket always,” 
the girl assented, touching a slender 
chain of gold about her neck. 

“There is a_ little old-fashioned 
locket in an ivory box of trinkets 
of the past that I cherish,’ sighed 
the woman dreamily. 

“How long ago it seems. Alas! 
yes, six months to-night,” said the 
girl. 

“Thirty years ago to-night,” 
moaned the woman, “and I sat here 
because I knew not where else to 
go. Old, now, beside this slender, 
stately maiden of but seventeen brief 
years, yet so strangely matured by 
responsibility and war. Richard 
Bramlette’s engagement was for 
three years, unless the war should 
swiftly close, and yet three months 
from this day they were married.” 

“O madam, you are sweetly pro- 
phetic!” exclaimed the girl, half un- 
der her breath. “I know no rest 
while we are separated. I adore 
Richard’s courage, but I am some- 
times conscious of a guilty wish 
that he would learn caution.” 
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“His fiancee suggested they 
should suspend their engagement 
for one month in order that they 
might take time to consider whether 
it were best upon every side that 
it should continue.” 

The rosy, arrogant upper lip of 
the girl lifted a trifle, hard pressed 
by its fellow, but she made no re- 

ly. 
“The mother of a girl he knew 
had wept when he confided to her 
his betrothal, and declared that he 
was the only man she had ever 
coveted for a son-in-law, and that 
she had hoped his admiration for 
her daughter veiled serious inten- 
tions.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “Captain 
Bramlette wrote me of the circum- 
stance, and could I do less than 
make the offer that I did, even 
though he had never paid unusual 
attention to this daughter of a family 
friend, who presumably cares not 
for him?” 

The red lips curved softly now, 
and parted over a row of perfect 
teeth in a bewildering smile. “The 
answer to my letter has just come. 
It was that I was pondering when 
you must have entered. Richard 
begs that we shall be married at 
once; that he fears he may lose his 
nerve in the field through longer 
waiting, and that he wishes the right 
to send me away from the border 
here to a place of greater safety at 
the East. Oh, I scorn my own safety. 
Who would stoop to harm a lady 
even at such a time as this?” 

With a dramatic gesture the 
woman pointed toward the tall pier 
glass in the darkened parlor be- 
yond, dimly visible through the 
open, undraped doors. “See there!” 

The girl leaned forward in unbe- 
lieving wonder, protecting her eyes 
from the blazing grate. “That is 
Richard in the uniform of a field 
officer, riding the near black horse, 
and beside him I ride a beautiful 
bay. Now I see soldiers and forti- 
fications. Thank kind Heaven I 
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am at the front—if only in a vision! 
Oh, I have so longed to know for 
myself what war is; to know in the 
very hour the best or the worst of 
its terrible chances for my soldier 
lover.” 

“Your soldier husband,” corrected 
the woman, gently, “for through 
fourteen months your proud self- 
will wins for you some share in the 
dangers of war. No, no, I am not 
rebuking you. You prove your 
right to be there by the work you 
do. A woman’s intuition is given 
her for guidance, and you only 
chose the way to make your husband 
your slave. Men, too, adore cour- 
age, and when Richard found it im- 
prisoned in a warm, soft thing like 
you, it inspired in him a love so 
mad that all these love raptures 
pale beside it.” The girl sank to 
the floor and buried her whitened 
face in the other’s lap. 

“How sunny and silky your hair, 
with only this cluster of soft curls 
confined low on your neck by this 
broad Florentine pin of shell fretted 
with gold. The tendrils upon your 
temples are charming, and they lin- 
gered somewhat late, only to be 
nipped by the frost at last. I had 
always fancied a lover caring a good 
deal for a sumptuous mantle of hair 
upon the head of his beloved.” 

“IT indeed, said as much to Rich- 
ard one day,” began the girl coldly, 
as she resumed her seat, “and he 
took it ill, saying that nature could 
grant but little of a texture so ex- 
quisite, and that, moreover, by the 
same token, I am one step in ad- 
vance of him in the evolution of the 
race. Ingenious, was it not?” 

For the first time the two laughed 
together, the woman growing quick- 
ly grave as the careless ripple of 
maiden’s laughter mingled with the 
conventional mirth of middle age. 

“How tempting is your exquisite 
mouth! Should you ever be able 
to reconcile yourself to teeth such 
as mine.” 


The question was unfortunate, 

















After the old manner of Southern lovers. 
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for the girl could not veil quickly 
enough the protest in her eyes. 
“Yours are shaped a trifle like mine, 
are they not?” she asked sweetly. 

“A trifle,” replied the woman, bit- 
terly, for she had flattered herself 
that her teeth, through the dentist’s 
art, had withstood with uncommon 
success the ravages of time. “They 
do not all grow there,” she added 
bluntly. 

“Ah,” murmured the girl with 
evasive politeness. “It was so dear 
of you to picture me at the front 
with Richard. Will it surely # 

“It will surely be.” 

“Could you, oh, do you think you 
could——” 

She hesitated, and laid her dainty 
left hand, upon which sparkled her 
betrothal ring, upon the slim, heav- 
ily ringed hand of the elder. 

“How fair and appealing is this 
hand of youth,” thought the woman, 
seeking out upon her own pallid 
hand a diamond ring of quaint set- 
ting such as that the other wore. 
“Do you mean can I foretell you 
something more?” 

The girl bowed an affirmative, her 
eyes swimming with happy tears. 

“O anticipation! O fruition! O 
retrospect!” sighed the woman, 
who would dare to know? Who 
would quite wish to forget! I am 
made of sterner stuff than thou. It 
is a law of life, else none could abide 
to be old.” 

“Your face is still fair and strong 
and kind,” pleaded the girl, shyly. 
“T like it well.” 

“Then you can truly say thus 
much to me?” whispered the woman 
in a tone of awe. Her head sought 
the support of her high-backed 
chair, and painful tears pressed from 
between her closed eyelids. 

“T have been taught that each per- 
iod of life hath rich compensation,” 
began the girl in a voice which 
seemed singularly thin and inade- 
quate, “for each charm or posses- 
sion we lay down through time’s 
compulsion we take up an equiva- 











lent in something richer and less 
perishable. Surely, you cannot deny 
this ?” 

“As a bit of pleasant philosophy 
—as an abstract proposition—er— 
by the light of my own experience— 
but spare me. I am inclined to in- 
dulge your wish, despite my better 
judgment. That dimly seen mirror 
gives 

The girl turned her eyes swiftly 
toward the depths of the unlighted 
parlor, the rosy color flushing face 
and neck as she took in the details 
of the exquisite picture. “How 
proud Richard looks!” she _ ex- 
claimed, “and how utterly cunning 
of that cherub to look so like him. 
Fancy Richard’s dark brows and 
eyes in miniature! How satisfied 
it seems with its little golden head 
against Richard’s bosom! I had al- 
most said lordly, if one might use 
the expression in connection with 
innocence.” 

“Perhaps there is nothing more 
lordly or exacting than innocence,” 
replied the woman smiling. The 
vision in the mirror changed slowly. 
The babe now sat upon his mother’s 
knee, while the man regarded them 
with silent worship. 

“It is like one of the holy pic- 
tures,” whispered the girl. 

“It is a holy picture. By such as 
those the heart of man is ruled.” 

“Ah, keep it for a moment longer. 
The child’s delicate robe sweeps to 
the very floor.” 

“The fashion of thirty-five years 
ago.” The woman’s voice was tear- 
ful. “I cannot hold it any longer.” 

“There! I.see myself the last of 
all, as they fade away,” exclaimed 
the girl unheeding. 


“Another one! How good you 
are. But that one is rather dim. 
The lady is Do I know her? 
Ah, I see now—myself. The darker 
hair and very different arrangement 
of it mislead me. What a hand- 
some little boy! It would be the 
baby grown to that, do you think? 
The delightful little courtier! See 
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him kiss my hand. Ah, he has got 
that from Richard, and looks so like 
him. There stands Richard now 
beside me. He has some different 
rank. Does the war last all these 
years?” 

“No. He remains in the army.” 

The girl heaved a sharp sigh of 
pain. “We are older there, but the 
boy makes up for that. I do not 
mind Richard’s being older. He is 
quite as handsome as now.” She 
arose and wandered aimlessly about 
the spacious room, paused at length 
before the great French mirror above 
the low marble mantel, settling here 
a curl and there a tendril, as she 
gazed fixedly at her own image. 
Stepping toward a heavy, marble- 
topped table of the period, a particu- 
larly poor period for household fur- 
niture, she selected a sumptuous 
pink rose from a tall vase, and again 
approached the mantle mirror, and 
with a certain vague wistfulness 
matched its soft petals against her 
“This is from 
one of the bushes my _ sainted 
mother used to cherish,” she said, 
laying the rose in the upturned hand 
of her guest. 

“I recognized it,” murmured the 
other. 

Out of the long silence which 
followed there seemed to arise the 
sound of happy children’s voices. 

“Choose the three from yonder 
group that the future hath for you,” 
commanded the woman with some- 
thing of soft authority. 

“Three? There is the gallant lit- 
tle lad who looks like Richard, then, 
for one,” said the maiden shading 
her eyes from the fire and peering 
into the gloom beyond. 

“Right.” 

“That little girl in blue favors 
Betty Bramlette. Now, as I get a 
different view of her, she _ bears 
some likeness to my brother Webb. 
Is she another?” 

“Yes, Elizabeth Bramlette, called 
after her Aunt Betty.” 

“Elizabeth, do they call her?” 


fair young cheek. 
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“Diminutives were out of date 
when she was born. Now for the 
third: one.” 

“Oh, I cannot be mistaken in that 
tiny, laughing boy, with the belted 
blouse, plump white legs, and short 
socks. I could show you a picture 
of myself of long ago that might 
have been taken from him.” 

The woman smiled fondly. “Yes, 
he looks as you did a few years ago. 
Are they not all lovely? It were 
better we should stop with this,” 
she added, the lingering maternal 
smile vivifying her countenance in- 
to a suggestion of ‘celestial loveli- 
ness. 

“Since I have witnessed the 
gloomy spectacle of my own depart- 
ing youth, you had as well keep 
on. Surreptitious visions of the fu- 
ture are more depressing than I 
fancied, but I accept the chances.” 

“Be guided “ 

“I unhesitatingly accept the 
chances. Where is my lord Richard 
at this period of our lives? Oh, how 
could you?” cried the girl straining 
her eyes in horror at the picture 
before her and grasping the other’s 
arm with fierce energy. “Are you 
besides yourself that you show me 
this, keeping your own cowardly 
eyes fine. and closed?” The room 
trembled with the solemn strains of 
the Dead March in Saul. 

“Cease that maddening music! 
Must I ever have before my eyes 
yonder awful something. You would 
have me think Richard, wrapped 
about with the flag he perils his 
life for daily? Well for me that 
I have no vestige of faith in your 
brutal forecast, else my _ heart 
would refuse to beat again. And 
yet, and yet I so long for some of it 
to be true.” 

Her voice died into a piteous wail 
and she threw herself upon a vel- 
vet couch in a passion of tears. 

But the blessedness of unbelief, 
and an ancient inheritance of hospi- 
tality soon triumphed, and she arose 
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with tear-stained face and hands 
clasped tightly before her. 

“Forgive me, madam, even though 
my conduct seems well nigh un- 
pardonable. I fear it was a painful 
episode in your own life I unwit- 
tingly saw, and too hastily appropri- 
ated.” 

The woman bowed assent. 

“Unfortunately you chose to dem- 
onstrate your wonderful power by 
an illustration I was wholly unable 
to support, even at second hand. 
But perhaps you did well, and I am 
much to blame. I have heard that 
it is better to give expression to 
griei—to put it outside of one’s own 
laboring soul, so to speak “ 

“Do you believe this?” 

“It seems a matter of popular be- 
lief, and though I do not speak of 
my own ” 

“T thought not.” 

“The marriage ceremony of our 
church,” continued the girl in tones 
of ineffable sweetness, “seems to me 
seriously at fault in that clause, 
‘until death do us part,’ in the be- 
trothal service. Those whom death 
can part have loved but _ poorly. 
Even one’s child should be able to 
inspire 4 

The woman raised her head in in- 
dignant protest. 

“T was but endeavoring to comfort 
you,” said the girl meekly. 

“Speak, then, of the love you 
know, which taxes every fibre of 
your young being to the uttermost, 
and leaves no room even in your 
imagination for other ties. The love 
for your child would lead you into 
undiscovered realms should ever it 
come to rule over you.” 

The patience of the girl was pa- 
thetic as she still tried to offer some 
slight relief. 

“There are figures moving over 
the face of the mirror. Let me de- 
scribe them to you. A lady sits 
there whom I do not recognize, un- 
less, indeed, she is yourself. She 
seems to have undergone material 
losses of great moment.” 
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“Yes,” replied the other listlessly. 
“Her childhood’s home, and the val- 
ued possessions of later days as 
well, have passed into the hands of 
strangers. The very ashes of her 
ancestors are removed to alien soil.” 


“Well for her that she is able to 
endure it,” said the girl plaintively. 
“Nature has made many types. But 
see! Men of middle age are there. 
She is very appealing in those trail- 
ing black robes. One offers her 
flowers. Another pleads with her, 
and walks slowly away. And now 
another spreads jewels at her feet, 
and points to houses and lands. Sure- 
ly she would better accept one of 
them.” 

“Should you?” 

“I? What an extraordinary ques- 
tion! How little you know the 
depth of my affection.” 

“Look again,” said the woman, 
softly. “The crucible of time is 
not all-powerful yet.” 

“Oh, this is indeed beautiful. The 
lady smiles fondly into the eyes of 
a tall and handsome youth. I see 
him changed. He is older and strik- 
ingly like my Richard. He wears the 
cap and gown of a university man, 
and kisses the lady with great ten- 
derness. Now appears a graceful 
girl and a gallant boy just coming 
into manhood. They gather about 
her who seems to be their mother, 
and who more than ever wears your 
look. Pardon, I think I do not wish 
to see further,” said the maiden fee- 
bly. 

“It is too confusing. That lovely 
daughter takes on a certain resem- 
blance to Betty Bramlette which 
fills me with indescribable appre- 
hension.” 

She arose trembling, and pushing 
a hassock beside her guest seated 
herself upon it with her back to the 
fateful glass. 

“The scene is changing,’ whis- 
pered the woman, laying a hand up- 
on the maiden’s shoulder. 

“Spare me. I can no longer en- 
dure it.” She possessed herself of 
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the slim, tired hand and held it close- 
ly between both her own. 

“The young man who looks as 
Richard’s son might look has died, 
at just your Richard’s age. The lady 
is wild with grief.” 

The girl caught her breath in a 
dry sob. “May we not cease?” 

“Yes, in a moment. The lady’s 
hair is now thickly thregded with 
silver, and she bends above the 
couch of her dying daughter.” 

“Oh, I was fearing that,” moaned 
the girl. “But there is that other 
youth, who must be a man after all 
these years. Where is he?” 

“The mirror tells not; but I know 
{ that he is at sea in a ship long over- 
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due. 

“The ship will make her port. Be- 
lieve me, he will come! Oh, Cousin, 
my heart is heavy, and your life 
and mine seem interwoven in ways 
I do not comprehend. Explain to me 
if you can the resemblance between 
this ring upon your finger and the 
one I wear.” 

“Alas, they are the same!” 

The girl’s slender figure swayed 
in a death-like swoon, and in the 
effort to support her, the woman 
awoke; the soft rustle of the tele- 
gram in her hand restoring to mem- 
ory the conflict between hope and 
fear from which she had fallen into 
fitful slumber. 














REQUIEM 
By MAY MRYTLE FRENCH 


| You, with your passionate heart, 
Dead—and to be but dust! 

I, with life’s pitiful smart, 
Living because I must! 


You, with the smile on your face 
Mystically grand; 

Wondering I at its grace, 
Tortured to understand. 


I, kneeling here by your bed 
Know you but sleep; 

Yes, and they tell me you’re dead— 
You, with my heart in keep! 


World, if you know what is right, 
Take me in his stead; 

Bury me out of your sight,— 
I am the one that’s dead! 
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Training School 


A Practical Charity 
By ANNA MORRISON REED 


O the incompetency of domes- 
tic service is due much of the 
tendency of modern families 

to forego the independence of home 
life, and the comforts of perfect 
housekeeping, merely to exist in the 
unnatural environment of hotels 
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The cooking school and the last Thanksgiving dinner. 


and boarding houses, where the sa- 
cred shrine of a genuine home may 
never be found, nor its gods fully 
assembled. 

It is also true that the cares of 
home life are too heavy for many 
wives and mothers to bear unaided, 
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At San Ramon. 


therefore efficient “help” is one of 
the needs -of the time. This prob- 
lem of where and how to secure 
help for domestic cares is a very 
serious one. How the poorer may 
help the richer, and be no poorer, 
how they may enter the service of 
others, with dignity and self-respect 
and yet be “worthy of their hire,” 
is the grave question. 

For years the wisest have ac- 
knowledged that in our educational 
system, excellent as it is, there is 
something lacking. A_ training, 
even in our best institutions, leaves 
the ordinary boy and girl singularly 
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defenseless in the actual battle of 
life. 

Many children are born with nor- 
mal brains and perfectly healthy 
bodies, but with no special taste or 
tendency to the higher accomplish- 
ments; with common sense and 
good understanding, but no espec- 
ially distinct talent, yet, upon the 
virtue, the industry and the skill 
of this class rests the very founda- 
tion of our commonwealth. Even 
those who live along the more ex- 
alted planes, poets and philosophers 
admit “that civilized man cannot 
live without cooks.” 
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A “Little Mother’ at the ranch. 
AT THE SUMMER 


In many households the wife and 
mother must fill this onerous situa- 
tion, and in others more affluent it 
were in better taste and morals that 
women should be, where to-day 
young children are brought in daily 
contact, and home’s most sacred 
precincts invaded by the males of 
inferior and alien races. 

In the contemplation of these 
vexed problems it has remained for 
Mrs. M. S. B. Sheppard to find a 
possible solution for them, and her 
Little Mothers’ Training School for 
Domestics is to-day the most prac- 
tical charity in San Francisco. In 
its results both rich and poor will 
share equally, and to be deserving, 
a cause must be equitable. The 
children of the poor are here so 
trained to usefulness that they labor 


A bunch of girls. 


HOME, SAN 
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A mother and her two children who 
spent two weeks at the home 


with ease and skill, finally being 
fitted to secure the best positions 
in their line of work at the highest 
recompense, while the rich find the 
boon of intelligent, reliable and com- 
petent help. 

Sorrow it is that makes the whole 
world kin. Mrs. Sheppard came to 
San Francisco a few years ago un- 
der the shadow of bereavement and 
recent grief. Childless herself, her 
mother’s heart reached out to the 
children of others, especially to 
those who needed training for life 
work. She organized a school at 
942 Harrison street, San Francisco, 
furnishing the nucleus of the un- 
dertaking from her own _ private 
means. 

Through the district south of Mar- 
ket street, in the homes of the poor, 
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Wash day and a lesson in ironing. Stanford Photo. 


where elder daughters take care of 
the babies, and the burden of the 
house, while the real mother works 
in factory, store or office, to help 
with the living expenses, here, where 
many girls are veritable “Little 
Mothers,” in the care and comfort 
of the family, many without time or 
opportunity for any sort of tuition, 
unless it be the hampered benefit of 
night school; here, among the pa- 
tient, over-worked people of the 
tenements she finds her material. 

At the Harrison street school, 
competent teachers are employed to 
train the “Little Mothers” in cook- 
ing, laundry and every phase of 
housekeeping. The “Little Mother” 
can bring her especial baby, the 
chief charge of her young life, where 
under the care of a woman employed 
for that purpose it may have its 
bath and a nap in a clean, comfort- 
able crib, while the elder sister 
learns how to cook properly, wash 
and iron, sweep and dust and to per- 
form neatly and quickly the duties 
of an accomplished housekeeper, 
and to also learn that such duties 
are only humiliating when im- 
properly done, with bad manage- 
ment and slipshod methods. The 
children are taught the dignity and 
necessity of work. It is a pleasure 
to see them, and to partake of a 
dinner of courses, prepared and 
gracefully served by their tiny, deft 
hands, as they flit about, attired in 
the quaint, appropriate uniform of 
the school. 

It was one of these Saturday 
evening dinners, where the patrons 


and friends of the school are always 
welcome, and where a delicious me- 
nu, spotless linen, glittering glass- 
ware, and dainty china appear, that 
inspired the writer to present this 
article to the people of our State, 
to enlist their sympathy and aid, 
for a worthy purpose, and to help 
the brave, good woman who is mak- 


.ing it her life work and facing alone 


the difficulties and trials that beset 
every earnest, radical reformer. 

Competent teachers are employed, 
the comfort and cleanliness of the 
children strictly looked after, 
prizes of clothing, shoes, dresses, 
underwear, collars, and so _ forth, 
are very frequently awarded for 
excellence. Birthdays are _ cele- 
brated; Christmas, Thanksgiving 
and other holidays are appropriate- 
ly kept. And it was formerly the 
custom to have weekly entertain- 
ments, where poor mothers could 
attend with their children, where 
delicious creams, ices and cakes, 
prepared by the “Little Mothers,” 
were served free of charge, and 
where the programme was rendered 
by the best amateur musical and 
literary talent of Alameda, Oakland 
and San Francisco. 

On account of increased responsi- 
bilities and the tax on the time and 
strength of the foundress, these en- 
tertainments are now given month- 
ly. Besides all this, summer out- 
ings are arranged and carried out 
for the pleasure of poor children, 
and deserving Mothers, those.,who 
otherwise would never seé the 
beauty of field and flower, nor hear 
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the melody of birds and the music of 
running water and the thousand un- 
dertones, the lights and shadows 
and the endless inexpressible things 
that make up the symphony of na- 
ture. 

And all this is carried on under 
the supervision of a woman not the 
most robust, tenderly born and 
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gently bred, with all the traits of 
the refined gentlewoman, whose 
every energy and very life is con- 
secrated to her mission, to make 
humanity better and happier, and 
the conditions of human life more 
tolerable, and to those less fortu- 
nate. In this work help and sym- 


pathy cannot be too generous. 
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o, sol, si, la, fa-fa; do, sol, 
si, la, fa-fa.” 
I cannot catch the words, 


but the notes fall in steady cadence 
chanted by a chorus of fresh young 
voices, and the moonbeams give a 
silver tone to the quaint procession 
in motley that files past our veranda. 
Viewed in broad sunlight I am 
aware that the procession would re- 
solve itself into a ragged regiment, 
wisps of dingy cloth twisted around 
skinny loins, ragged apanas, tiputas 
worn carelessly as necklaces, weak 
ankles or sore feet bound up with 
scraps of colored stuff, shaven 
crowns, crowns with funny little 
top-knots and pig-tails—all the tat- 
terdemalions of Pandanus Alley 
“out on the spree.” But the silver 
setting has a poetizing effect, and 
I am only conscious of slight Greek 
fauns and woodland nymphs and 
fragrant coronals and leafy girdles 
and burdens poised dexterously on 
erect heads, and the swinging motion 
of lithe young bodies as the chant 
rises and fails in balanced phrase. 

“Talofa Lossa,” shouts a_ fresh 
young voice. 

I had thought myself secure from 
observation in the veranda shadow; 
evidently the moon has tell-tale 
tricks. 

“Talofa Lossa” echo half a dozen 
voices, momentarily suspending 
their chant. “Lossa wishes to look 
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Then the air starts 


at the working.’ 
afresh and the words reach me: 
“Lossa sees the work go by, on 
veranda chair she sits, watching us 
come to and fro.” 
Pandanus Alley is never at a loss 


for a rhyme or a subject. Its oc- 
cupants are all improvisatori, after 
the manner of the Samoans, and it 
derives placid satisfaction from the 
publication of news in musical form. 
To-night’s doings are especially 
worthy of such treatment, for are 
they not connected with the build- 
ing of the church, and are not all 
Church functions peculiarly asso- 
ciated in the brown mind with vo- 
ciferous shouting, musical and other- 
wise? 

The building of the church is a 
long-drawn-out joy of which we 
witness the first dawning flush. The 
preliminary ceremony took place 
soon after we arrived in Pandanus 
Alley, and the preliminary ceremony 
consisted in the removal of a house, 
not its demolition in any sense of 
the word. When a Samoan house 
is in the way it is not annihilated 
with the offensive brutality of civili- 
zation—it is requested to walk 
away into the next street—and it 
walks. Not being accustomed to 


peripatetic mansions we were con- 
siderably startled one morning at 
seeing our steady-going next-door 
neighbor 


surveying his thatched 
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roof on the ground. It looked as if 
a catastrophe had occurred while 
we slept. A very tidy symmetrical 
sort of catastrophe, for the thatch 
lay in three distinct portions, rising 
up in a middle ridge, the central one 
straight, the two others rounded on 
one side. It looked for all the world 
like a child’s model puzzle on a huge 
scale. And presently sturdy men, 
with bands of green round their 
heads, and leaf girdles over their 
shiny brown skins, came and car- 
ried off the portions of the puzzle 
one by one, and fitted them together 
in the next street, otherwise in the 
“bush” a little way back. In less 
than an hour the roof, ovel shaped 
and high pitched, was once more up 
in the air, supported by a couple of 
forked tree trunks, after which there 
was nothing to do but uproot sun- 
dry forlorn-looking posts that 
marked its original site, replace 
them in their proper positions at 
equal distances round the edge, 


hang up between them the mats that 


act as Venetian shutters, and lo— 
the flitting was accomplished. 
That was a big piece of work done 
—room had been made for the pros- 
pective church; it was allowable 
now to rest on one’s labors and dis- 
cuss ways and means ad infinitum. 
The resting was a prolonged busi- 
ness ; for weeks the church made no 
sign, then one day the torpor of Pan- 
danus Alley was dispelled, workers 
once more appeared in the tradi- 
tional green fillet and girdle, a 
thatch shed was hastily run up as a 
protection from the scorching sun- 
rays, shovel and pick-axe came into 
play, and the church’s foundations 
were in actual contemplation. 
Those foundations ought to be 
very sure—they are not finished yet. 
Now and again, when the rain floods 
the Alley’s conspicuously dingy 
place of worship, and Sunday-bests 
have to be left locked up in camphor 
chests, the state of the foundations 
imperatively demands attention. 
There is a gathering under the roof 
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of “Mama,” the general mama, who, 
as mother of the head chief, relict 
of several husbands, and parent of 
colony of stalwart sons, owns the 
one circular rest house in Pandanus 
Alley, and acts as hostess at all im- 
portant functions. The chiefs—all 
Pandanus Alley householders are 
chiefs—squat a la Turque in solemn 
conclave, plait their sinnett and 
shake their wise heads over the 
financial aspect of church affairs. 
The young men pull grave faces and 
declare that the state of the fish sup- 
ply and the claims of courting, will 
not allow a whole day wasted on 
unremunerative labor. The women, 
the real hard workers in our com- 
munity, discuss the pros and cons 
of a “church day’—the wandering 
to and fro, burdened with heavy 
weights, as set against cooking, 
household cares, or siapo making. 
The ayes have it—a church bee is 
decided upon. 


Then it is that in the early morn 
Pandanus Alley hears its reveille 
sounded on the brass bugle which is 
its pride; and with no breakfast pre- 
liminaries, with only a hasty snack 
at a piece of stale breadfruit or taro, 
or a chew at some cocoanut rind, or 
a hastily-swallowed piece of evil- 
smelling masi, the troop sallies forth 
to labor under what will soon be a 
broiling sun, and to enjoy the fun 
of their Samoan bee. For it is fun, 
otherwise why would certain women 
from the adjoining village abandon 
their own home interests, and come 
to serve as willing volunteers. Of 
course, we all know there is magic 
in the word volunteer. If those 
Samoan women were slaves, forced 
to do grudgingly their daily round, 
how we should pity them for filing 
along, their skins exposed to the 
blazing heat, their muscles strained 
under the weight they carry, their 
feet aching with the contact of the 
scorching, pebbly soil. But these 
are free women, wives and daugh- 
ters of chiefs, every one of them per- 
sonages who have a voice, present 
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or potential, in the affairs of the vil- 
lage, who have been, or are to be 
wooed and won with much cere- 
mony and mat giving and pig kill- 
ing. What care they for the heat 
and the stony ground and the heavy 
burden? 

Their excellent native cosmetic, 
sound, wholesome, heavily-perfumed 
cocoanut oil, will preserve them 
from burn and premature wrinkles ; 
the soles of their feet are hardened 
like leather and take no note of 


I watched them file past. 


sharp points; their muscles, 
strengthened by siapo beating, are 
hard as athletes, and they have no 
feminine anxiety on the score of 
spoilt finery. What is there to damp 
their pleasure on this day of hard 
work and hard gossip? Off they go 
in wor -a-day suits, the oldest and 
smallest rag they can find bound 
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round their loins; but if they are at 
all coquettish, a fresh leaf girdle is 
thrown over the rag; if they are de- 
cidedly coquettish, a slit banana leaf 
is added, necklace fashion, over the 
bust and a strip of banana fastened 
round one ankle; if they be ac- 
knowledged belles, scarlet hybiscus 
or white gardenia is stuck into their 
hair. Off they go, emerging with 
peals of laughter from their brown 
thatched huts, and gathering to- 


gether at the church work-shed, they 





file past us, singing and chattering, 
up to the bush, whence they pres- 
ently return, each bearing on her 
hip a basket filled with gravel, or 
perhaps a heavy stone, which is duly 
deposited beside the men who stand 
up in the trench and dig, or who pot- 
ter alongside, languidly manufactur- 
ing concrete. To and fro, to and fro, 




















the file winds the live-long morning 
and we catch glimpses of red and 
green, of fluttering rags and brown 
skin, and gleaming teeth and pic- 
turesque pose across the bushes. 
Every woman past the stage of 
small girl is there, contributing her 
mite of energy; the only absentees 
are in the cook-house, and gain con- 
siderable pity in consequence. What 
fun it is, to be sure! What gossip 
goes on! How every little detail of 
life, village, patriarchal, or “papa- 
langi, is handed about with savory 
comment; what discussions there 
are as to the most appropriate attire 
on that festival day when the church 
shall be formally opened and the 
consecration pigs dispatched. 


Ought red, blue or white predomi- 
nate; shall costume be left: to the 
wearer’s taste or a general uniform 
be introduced? And what chaff 
there is when the merry file lays its 
burdens down before the  trench- 
makers, flinging their jokes back at 
them, flashing answers to ardent 
glances, exchanging repartee con- 
cerning mutual laziness. Who would 
not belong to a church bee? When 
noon flames down, and even native 
indifference to heat is exhausted, 
the devotees of the oven come along 
bearing baskets wherewith to tempt 
the weary. Vegetarian baskets, for 
pigs are out of the question, fowls 
are sacred to visitors, and there has 
been nobody free to go spearing or 
netting fish. But the taro is steam- 
ing hot; there are little leaf parcels 
of valu-valu or creamy fai’ai to eat 
by way of pudding; or perchance, 
if breadfruit be plentiful and a young 
man available, he may be seen leap- 
ing, leaf-adorned like a young god 
Pan from the cook-house enclosure, 
uttering fierce yells and bearing an 
oblong wooden bow! full of steaming 
crushed bread-fruit and cocoanut 
cream. 

Then he will suddenly flop in the 
center of an admiring group, plunge 
his hands into the bowl, knead the 
breadfruit into cunning little balls 
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and scoop them out, with their 
cocoanut sauce, into the banana 
leaves eagerly held out to him. He 
is the general exponent of the tafolo, 
the appetizing bonne-bouche, which, 
like our civilized oyster, opens your 
digestive heart to the reception of 
further dainties. When you have 
tossed a dozen or so of these glutin- 
ous balls down your Samoan throat, 
you feel equal to any amount of af- 
ter feeding, and if the feeding be 
not there, well, you have something 
satisfactory to stay your hunger on. 

And when what cheer there is has 
been discussed digestion follows, 
the tired workers throw themselves 
on mats under the shadowing 
thatch, draw great lava-lavas over 
them, head and all, to defy mosqui- 
toes, and dream that the church is 
finished and its pulpit a source of 
universal envy. But by three o'clock 
the men are at work again, digging 
and cementing, the native mission- 
ary in his dungaree lava-lava fore- 
most amongst them. Or they form 
a procession in their turn and wan- 
der off to the lagoon, bringing back 
great lumps of coral limestone which 
they bear on one shoulder in a fash- 
ion that makes us rub our eyes, 
dreaming that classical bronzes had 
come to life and are parading for 
our special benefit. 

And the sunset tinges the lagoon 
a Tyrian purple, and gold-pink rays 
steal tremblingly round the palm 
coronals, fusing them into bronze, 
and blue mauve shadows fall about 
the mantling ferns and creepers, and 
the stone bearers cast down their 
last burden, fling aside their frayed 
girdles, and gather round the little 
circular hearths which form family 
altars. The evening prayer is spoken 
with unusual fervor, the evening 
hymn sung with additional vigor, 
the evening meal discussed with ex- 
hilaration,. for it has been a great 
day, a day of superhuman work and 
devotion. The church’s interests 


have been advanced, a few inches 
more have been added to its status, 
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there will be another such day on 
the morrow, and then Pandanus AI- 
ley can afford to rest in self-glorifi- 
cation until the next rainfall reminds 
it that a leaky house of worship 
cools religious intensity. 

But the work of the day is not 
yet ended. Slowly, steadily, the 
moon floods Pandanus Alley with 
silvery light, and the moonlight 
brings the children’s hour. ‘The 
children, those notable factors in 
Samoan life, are in abeyance on a 
“bee” day. It has been their busi- 
ness to keep the house and mind the 
baby, and carry water and obey the 
behests of all the tiresome old 
women who are past active service. 
But they, too, contribute their mite 
to the good work, and their contri- 
bution comes with the even-glow. 
That is why, sitting on the veranda, 
I spy and am spied of the little pro- 
cession bening its steps to the 
seashore and returning with baskets 
full of sand. Slight girls of twelve 
who next year may be deemed 
strong enough to join the women 
workers, brawny boys of ten who 
make work an excuse for mischief, 
tiny imps of five who trip up over 
their lava-lavas and bring their bas- 


kets to grief. They come and go, 
come and go, persistently singing 
their impromptu words to the same 
air, and the kindly moon, as they 
pass in and out of her sheen, crowns 
their elfish, heathen figures with a 
saintly glory. 

But the moon and the workers 
grow weary; the one pales, the 
others sit down in the circling 
shadows and chatter with native 
verbosity—chatter, not of childish 
games and toys, nor even of school 
and holidays, but, like their elders, 
of the church of the time it will take 
to build, the feasting it will produce 
and the number of pigs and neck- 
laces which will be required for so 
honorable an event. Until at last 
the chatter waxes low, the smaller 
heads begin to nod, and finally a 
troop of dimly outlined figures rises 
from the ground and straggles home- 
wards. As I lose sight of them there 
blends with the whisper of the palms 
and the rhythm of the lagoon the 
chaunt of children. 


“Do, sol, si, la, fa-fa! 
Oh, we shall see fine pigs, 
Yea, we shall eat fine pigs.” 
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A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY. 





By F. LORENCE 


Chapter V. 
Shifting Scenes. 

ITH European expectations 
W in the matter of cab-hire, 

Emily had herself and her 
luggage transported in a coupe to 
one of the addresses given her by 
Frances Wylie. It was a Woman’s 
Hotel only a couple of miles from 
the dock, yet the fare demanded by 
cabby took her breath away. Re- 
monstrances and consultation of the 
tariff card posted within the cab 
merely elicited the information that 
it “wasn’t no good quarreling with 
facts, and the car-strike now on, let 
the cabmen in for extras besides, 
which was natural, and a man must 
take his chances; besides there was 
the baggage.” 

“It’s not like the old country 
you’ve come from, Miss,” the man 
informed her confidentially, “but if 
yer pays more, yer makes more, so 
it evens up, don’t yer mind?” 

Emily submitted with a _ smile, 
but she wondered how her dimin- 
ishing dollars were to be evened up. 

The very precise and condescend- 
ing young woman at the hotel office 
when applied to for a room, gave 
Emily another surprise by asking 
for references. 

“Why, I don’t know any one in 
New York,” said Emily helplessly. 
“I’ve just arrived from Europe.” 

The young woman elevated her 
eyebrows. “What is your home ad- 
dress?” she asked, pen suspended. 

“T have no home,” declared the ap- 
plicant for lodging. The clerk re- 
garded her gravely; then she said: 

“Under the circumstances we will 
give you admittance without look- 
ing up your references beforehand, 
but some voucher would be re- 
quired before you could be accom- 


modated again. Can you give 
names in any American city?” 

Emily thought doubtfully of Un- 
cle Billy, as she gave his name and 
address in far-away California. 

“Any others?” asked the clerk. 
Feeling as if she were acting a tale 
of destitute friendlessness, Emily 
named the doctor and the clergy- 
man of the little French town that 
had been home to her. Another 
query came: 

“Are you self-supporting?” 

The question seemed an indignity, 
still Emily considered it. She be- 
lieved she was self-supporting, but 
the recollection of the gift of her 
passage hither made her hesitate. 
The clerk looked graver; her eyes 
said plainly that this was a suspi- 
cious case; the young woman so 
apparently unwilling to tell any- 
thing about herself was, perhaps, es- 
caping from justice; those trunks 
were probably all packed with smug- 
gled articles. She retired to con- 
sult with others in authority. Two 
gray-haired women of unyielding 
figures returned with her. Emily 
began to feel as a cat seems to when 
it gets its back up. 

“Is it so singular for a woman to 
come alone to a New York hotel?” 
she questioned. “What do strangers 
generally do who have no acquain- 
tances here?” Her voice trembled 
a little, though she looked straight 
at the women. 

“These questions,” began one of 
the unyielding pair, “are part of a 
form imposed for the protection of 
all. You, in turn, will benefit by 
them.” 

“T am not in search of charity, and 
hotels generally wish patronage,” 
Emily said, haughtily, her tones still 
more uncertain. 
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“That is not the idea,” the other 
went on. “This house is for the ac- 
commodation of respectable self- 
supporting women, but when there 
is vacancy, those who do not need 
to support themselves are admitted 
also, though for them the rates are 
higher. If you are self-supporting, 
you can have a room at the lower 
rate.” ' 

When questions and answers had 
been further explicit, and Emily had 
begun to feel like a charity scholar 
in a convent, she found herself the 
occupant of a plain little room 
whose furnishings carried out the 
impression of the conventual dor- 
mitory. Yet this, in itself, was not 
unpleasant. The sound of girls’ 
voices talking merrily in the ‘corri- 
dor, was also agreeable. It brought 
a sense of homeness that suited 
Emily’s mood. The door opposite 
her own was open, and the conver- 
sation of the young people within 
the apartment reached her. 

“When I told the boy he couldn’t 
stay in school with such hands,” one 
of the girls was saying, “he looked 
helpless.” 

“Didn’t he wash them in the air— 
wring them—so?” 

“He didn’t have time. I bundled 
him off; told him he must get ready 
for school before he left home, and 
begin by taking a bath. Well, in 
ten minutes there burst into the 
class room the boy and his father, a 
little Hungarian Jew, all excite- 
ment. My dear, you should have 
been there to sketch that group. The 
man stood in the door-way making 
the deepest bows, and calling out: 
‘Lady, lady, you send my boy to 
wash? Ah, lady, you just wait. 
Two weeks he get a new suit of 
clothes—and he get a_ bath too.’ 


When I tried to impress him with 
the necessity of his son’s appearing 
daily with clean hands and face, he 
made a gesture of despair and 
dragged the boy off—I hope to a 
bath tub.” 

“What about a bath tub?” cried 
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another voice. A girl coming down 
the corridor in street dress paused at 
the door. “Lil, my dear, the bath tub 
is what I am myself seeking. I’ve 
come a-begging a dip in yours. Un- 
fortunately, you know, the exigen- 
cies of the studio quarters make 
no allowance for baths.” 

“So the bachelor girls have to visit 
for the ‘home comforts’ same as 
other bachelors I wot of,” laughed 
the other speaker. 

The door closed on the girls but 
as Emily started forth to seek word 
from her uncle, she began to feel a 
comradeship with other homeless 
ones of a great city; it lent her some 
confidence in strange ways. The hur- 
rying bustle of the streets now 
amused more than it confused her. 
As she walked on she smiled broad- 
ly at the spectacle of an ashman 
extracting from the barrel of trash 
he was emptying, odds and ends of 
finery that he carefully laid aside. 
A set of tangled curtain tassels, a 
bedraggled, moth-eaten ostrich 
plume, and a wreath of faded ar- 
tificial flowers were put to immedi- 
ate use in decorating his horse. A 
tassel for each ear, the plume for 
the head, the wreath for the equine 
brow, and Pegasus was adorned: 
Emily was still smiling when she 
heard her name spoken. 

“So something in the New World 
affords you amusement?” said Dr. 
Heard. “You have speedily found 
it. Three hours ashore and you can 
smile at an ashman—not so bad. 
Now in the words of the land, 
where are you located?” 

As they walked along, Emily told 
him, mimicking with gentle good 


nature, her catechiser at the 
Woman’s Hotel. 
“Ah!” cried the Doctor, “what 


Knight would dare draw sword for 
the Ladye oppressed by the New 
Woman? How, then, may simple 
man serve distressed goddesses?” 

“The age compels even goddesses 
to serve themselves,” she answered. 

“Then knighthood is_ useless; 




















there are none to be served; our 
chivalry again is laughed away.” 

“Not the real chivalry—only the 
shams, even as Cervantes showed, 
and there are many kinds of ser- 
vice.” 

“Will you find one in which I 
may enlist!” His eyes matched his 
words, though his tone was light. 

“Gladly and at once,” she acced- 
ed promptly. She had grown to 
feel a pleasing ease and confidence 
with James Heard; this induced a 
sprightliness that became her and 
was evidently pleasing to him. 

“For you, of course, I mean,” he 
said. 

“Oh, that is understood; hence 
my alacrity in finding the service.” 

“Pray name it; I am impatient, 
but I hope you won’t throw your 
glove under the wheels of a cable 
car.” 

“No, my gloves are new, and that 
would be waste, which the industry 


of this country wrongly  encour- 
ages.” 
“Waste gives each worker a 


chance to come next.” 

“Wouldn’t he get a chance some 
other way?” 

“We are getting off the subject of 
service,” he reminded her. 

“We've just reached the point,” 
she declared, stopping at a hotel 
entrance. “I think this is the Cos- 
mopolitan. My uncle said I should 
find letters here. If you will ask 
for them I shall esteem that a ser- 
vice.” She felt somewhat less bold 
than she had while hearing those 
girls talk. 

“Is that all I may do?” he ex- 
claimed, holding the door open for 
her. As she entered a man hurry- 
ing out brushed against her rough- 
ly. Emily drew herself up, flushing 


indignantly. 
“A chance for  knighthood’s 
charge,” whispered the Doctor. 


“Shall I draw on him? Pray give 
me leave—I’ve a good fist.” 

But Emily did not hear; she was 
gazing after the man. 
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“Why, that was Uncle Billy,” ’ 
she exclaimed, excitedly. “I wish 
I had realized it quicker. So he’s 


come to meet me. How good of 
him.” 

“Then offended dignity needs no 
knight’s defense?” asked the Doc- 
tor, laughing. “But my dear lady, 
if chivalry has changed, consistency 
has not.” Emily did not heed the 
words then. Some time later they 
recurred to her. 

Inquiry at the desk brought to 
her two letters, but William Arnot’s 
name was not on the register. The 
letters bore the home post-mark in 
California. Emily looked blank. 

“But I am sure that man was he,” 
she insisted. 

“Perhaps, then, he is stopping at 
some other house. Your letters will 
tell you,” suggested the Doctor. 

They did not, however, nor did 
they inclose the expected pass, for 
they were not even from Uncle 
Billy, but from former school friends 
who had heard that she was re- 
turning. Her disappointment looked 
so keen and apprehensive that the 
Doctor was induced to show the 
earnest interest he felt. 

“My dear Miss Arnot, you must 
have been mistaken about that man; 
he could not have been your uncle, 
and that these letters have come 
shows that others can reach you 
here. To-morrow you will hear 
from your uncle; meantime, come 
with me to Frances. We are going 
to see the byways of this little city 
before we leave it. Join us!” 

But Emily pleaded other errands 
to do. She would accomplish them 
now and be ready when the expected 
summons should reach her. 

“And you'll remember, I’m a 
knight you’ve taken into service,” 
the Doctor said as he left her. “Let 
me serve when possible.” 

She promised, but there was an 
item of news in one of the letters 
that, though it troubled her, she 
could not bring herself to tell. One 
friend had written: “I am mailing 
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‘this to the address your uncle gave 
me the other day; and now he has 
gone East himself, so you’ll see him 
before you receive this.” 

Then it had been her uncle whom 
she had seen. That he would not 
know her was certain; she had 
changed but he was unaltered. Yet 
why had he left no word of himself 
at the place where he had directed 
her to go? The dread that incom- 
prehensible acts inspire, seized up- 
on Emily. It had always been diffi- 
cult to understand Uncle Billy, and 
this new revelation of his strange 
ways filled her with foreboding. She 
was also depressed at recollection 
of the affair of Mrs. Skinner’s dia- 
monds. These things she deter- 
minedly put by, however, in dis- 
charging the errands she had to exe- 
cute. They were in the nature of 
2 couple of visits she had promised 
to make for a self-exiled New 
Yorker who had sent by her me- 
mentoes to those old friends. 

After many inquiries and direc- 
tions she reached the first of the ad- 
dresses. It was in a stately neigh- 
borhood. Towering buildings with 
massive entrances lined the street, 
whose canyon-like vista was closed 
by the wide blue river and _ the 
green bluffs beyond. Conducted 
by a hall boy to the apartment she 
sought, Emily was startled by see- 
ing in the descending elevator the 
man she had lately taken for Uncle 
Billy. She made a movement to 
stay the car, but it shot down, and 
the hall boy called out for her: “No. 
22, madam.” The next moment 
Emily was greeted at the door of 
a little drawing room by Mrs. Skin- 
ner. 

“Bless my life!” exclaimed that 
person, “you did hurry, though I’m 
glad to see you, my dear. You’ve 


been bothering your head about 
those diamonds, I suppose; but how 
did you know the address?” 

Emily looked from the card she 
held in her hand to her late ship- 
mate. 


“IT am looking for,” she read 
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off the name, “Miss Sarah Peters. 
Her cousin, Miss Allan of Nimes, 
France, asked me to bring her this 
parcel,” indicating the little pack- 
age she held. 

“To be sure, to be sure,’ Mrs. 
Skinner laughed, drawing Emily 
into the tiny room, “and like the 
good girl you are it burned your 
fingers until you could deliver it. 
Well, my dear, I was Sarah Peters 
once upon a time, so you are bring- 
ing that to me. Poor Nell Allan— 
she’s a good soul, but she never 
understood how to live. Now, I 
suppose you wonder why I’ve just 
come from France, yet never saw 
her; and you are wondering about 
the diamonds and—a lot of things. 
I’ve only a minute, but sit down, 
sit down, and I'll tell you.” 

Emily was relieved of the neces- 
sity to‘'wonder or to speak; Mrs. 
Skinner did it all; she also rang, and 
the maid appearing, ordered lemon- 
ade. “Squash, you know, Katie, and 
one extra, quick.” These brought, 
and the business of making Emily 
comfortable settled, she began: 

“About the diamonds—they were 
found all right; there might have 
been trouble, and you couldn’t have 
helped that on, so it was no good 
your being mixed up in it. That 
was the one thing Mr. Purser 
agreed with me over. It was queer 
his putting the diamonds in differ- 
ent compartments in the safe in- 
stead of all together, and queerer 
still his forgetting about them. Oh, 
he’s fishy all right. I guess if you 
and I went to the company with 
some tales his place wouldn’t be 
so sure as he’d like, eh? As soon as 
I got in an officer and a customs 
man, that other compartment was 
recalled to memory. And that’s all 
there is to that.” 

Emily, feeling as if she were in 
a dime novel, didn’t speak; Mrs. 
Skinner began again with an em- 
barrassed laugh; “Ellen Allan is as 
queer as the purser, in her way, my 
dear, every bit as queer. She’s 























taken her little income and lives 
over there in Southern France nice- 
ly, and she thinks I can do the same 
with no more money here. I can’t 
—I couldn’t if I worked with my 
hands and brain both. In America 
the comedy of industry is, that the 
harder you work with your hands, 
the less you accumulate. Sit round 
and watch others work, and if you 
invest ten cents carefully you're 
likely to make money. Sarah 
wouldn’t like my investments, so 
I don’t say anything to her; she 
thinks I am as poor as ever, and she 
saves out of her bit of income to 
send me such as this.” 

She had unrolled the little parcel, 
and now held up to light a strip of 
Valenciennes lace. “T’ve got 
slathers of the same sort—and heaps 
much better. .It’s too bad, too bad, 
and I can’t tell her.” 

“If she came home once, wouldn’t 
she see better how it is?’ asked 
Emily. 

_ “Eh?” Mrs. Skinner came out of 

her abstraction with a start. “Good 
Lord, child! You’ve known her, 
and you’ve seen me now every day 
for a week, and you ask me that? 
You'll never get through the world 
with a whole skin if you don’t use 
your eyes better. When do you 
start West?” 

Emily said she was waiting to 
hear from her uncle. “Then we 
can’t go together, for I start to-- 
night,” Mrs. Skinner informed her. 
“But why do you go at all? New 
York is much the best place for you 
to earn your living in, if that’s what 
you mean to do. You stay here, 
and if I find a good chance for small 
investments I’ll let you know. Then 
you can come out.” 

“Why, I’ve nothing to invest, not 
even in the smallest way,” laughed 
Emily, getting up to go. “Uncle 


Billy wrote it was easy to make a 
living at teaching; I must wait to 
learn what he wants me to do.” 
“Don’t wait,” urged the other. 
“Never wait for any man; 
for 


find 


something yourself. Look 
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about sharp, and good luck to you, 
my dear,” and as the elevator de- 
scended with Emily, she waved her 
hand at the grating, repeating “good 
luck, good luck!” 

In quite a different part of town 
was the other address Emily wished 
to find. As she approached it she 
wondered nervously if a third time 
she would encounter the man she 
was sure was Uncle Billy. When 
the uninterrupted meeting with or- 
dinary people had been accom- 
plished and she departed, she found 
herself amazed at the lack of inci- 
dent in the encounter. The day 
was not done, however. The 
streets, especially full of life and 
movement in the late afternoon, in- 
vited Emily to linger in them; she 
moved with the crowd up lower 
Fifth Avenue till a block at Four- 
teenth street caused her to pause. 
Waiting a chance to cross, she was 
hemmed in by the cars on one side 
and on the other by a cab piled high 
with luggage whose steamer labels 
caught her eye. They bore the name 
“Slavic.” Glancing into the cab, 
Emily experienced a decided shock, 
as she looked straight into the face 
of the man she had twice met and 
believed to be her uncle. He saw 
without perceiving her, for he was 
intently listening to what was be- 
ing said to him by his companion, 
a woman whose face was turned 
away from Emily. There was 
something familiar, though, in the 
woman’s head and shoulders. Emily 
made a step nearer, the woman 
turned her head, and Emily’s aston- 
ished gaze met that of Mrs. Skin- 
ner. 

Then the block broke; the cab 
started on; Mrs. Skinner, with Un- 
cle Billy looking over her shoulder, 
put her head out of the window. 
“Look out for a letter,” she called, 
“to-morrow—Cosmopolitan.” Then 
the cab rolled on, leaving Emily 
with amazement, apprehension and 
anticipation dominating her mind 
in very uncertain proportions. 

(To be Continued.) 











FOG O’ ’FRISCO 





By M. ELIZABETH BURNS HOWELL 


{ dreamed a dream of ’Frisco town: 

A tropic sun was beating down, 

And every leaf burnt sere and brown 
Where once was green. 


The dust lay deep upon the street; 

Hot stones did scorch wayfaring feet, 

And sky and pavement seemed to meet 
In one white glare. 


There was no wind, there was no sea, 

No cooling rain on land or lea; 

And friendly fog had ceased to be— 
O torrid town! 


I heard the sound of children cry; 

Dogs lolled dry tongues from throats as dry; 

And limp-winged birds refused to fly— 
Fierce Fire was King! 


Where had been joy and song and praise, 
The crowd went mad with curse and craze, 
And when I thought of other days, 

I cried aloud! 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, rolling down, 
Come and cover up the town! 
Cover up the dirt and sin,— 
Damp the dust, and drown the din! 














Fog o’ ’Frisco. 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, sweet as rain, 

Come and cure this fever pain; 
Pain of struggle, pain of strife, 
Pain of death and pain of life! 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, robe of gray, 
Come and veil the garish day! 
Veil the gaudy, tinsel toys; 
Quell the clamor, lull the noise. 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, mantle meet, 

Come and cover up the street; 

Hide where wanton Pleasure stalks— 
Wanton winks and wanton walks. 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, blessed boon, 

Come and quench this blaze of noon! 
Break the brazen, burnished glare, 
Fan the fainting, famished air! 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, call the curse. 
Thou art healing, like a nurse; 
Come with cooling finger-tips— 
Touch our thirsting, parching lips! 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, breathing balm, 
Come and bring us rest and calm; 
Rest from angry, aching heart; 

Rest from troubling tears that start! 


Fog of ’Frisco, comrade kind, 
Come again with Western wind; 
Blow upon our burning brows— 
Cool sea-waves on pushing prows. 


I dreamed again: The sea returned 

And blazing sun no longer burned. 

Came wind, came fog for which men yearned, 
And all was glad. 


My dreaming done, I waked from sleep, 

The vision pondered long and deep, 

Nor scarce could know to smile or weep 
At all it meant. 


But when I ventured forth again, 

And met with fog and mist and rain, 

I thought upon my dream of pain, 
And blessed the day. 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, faithful friend, 
Keep a-coming till the end; 
Then when shines new Eden Day, 
Thou dost need no longer stay. 


Fog o’ ’Frisco, soft as night, 
Soothe and rest us till the light 

Pure with peace and love shall dawn, 
All our sin and sighing gone! 
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THE CARTHAGE OF THE WEST. 


By H. W. POSTLETHWAITE 





H. W. Postlethwaite, president of the 
Holmes Lime Co., Inc., and interested in 
other representative institutions of Califor- 
nia, was born in England in He is 
a graduate of Cambridge, and wads called 
to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1890. Prior 
to coming to America, Mr. Postlethwaite re- 
sided in New Zealand, where he was ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme Court 
in 1891. He removed to America in 1894, and 
took up his residence in San Francisco. He 
has been prominently identified with the in- 
dustries of mining, citrus-growing and gold- 
dredging, and is recently devoting his at- 
tention mostly to the auairs of the Holmes 
Lime Company, and certain irrigating pro- 
jects which he has on foot in Colorado. 


ALIFORNIA, to within the 
last few years, has been con- 
sidered by people living East 

of the Rockies a country devoted 
to mining and the ruder forms of 
agriculture only. Since the Philip- 
pine war, however, this Western 
State has assumed an importance 
formerly undreamed of. San Fran- 
cisco has awakened from her leth- 
argy and has become the veritable 
Carthage of the Pacific. The growth 
of San Francisco during the last 
twelve months has been phenome- 


nal, and there is at present no sign 
of cessation. All branches of trade 
are in a wonderfully prosperous con- 
dition, and new enterprises, manu- 
facturing and otherwise, are spring- 
ing up almost daily. San Francisco 
real estate is showing’ a constant 
and steady rise in value, and is not 
being held for speculative purposes 
as evidenced by the fine and sub- 
stantial steel frame structures now 
being erected on all down-town lots 
in the business section. In the year 
1902 the real estate transactions in 
the city of San Francisco amounted 
to $47,396,000—as against $12,903,- 
000 in 1897, and building operations 
have kept pace with the movement 
in the real estate market. Between 
January Ist and July Ist of the pres- 
ent year contracts were let for the 
construction of 786 new buildings, 
having a total value of $7,144,000. 
This wonderful advance in the build- 
ing business is all the more remark- 
able when it is considered that 
wages in every branch are from 
$1.50 to $2 per day higher than in 
the Eastern States. In consequence 
of the exorbitant wages demanded, 
and of the danger from strikes, the 
manufacturers of building materials 
have been compelled to raise their 
prices from ten to twenty-five per 
cent over what they were three 
years ago. 

In spite of all these discouraging 
factors San Francisco continues 
steadily on her upward course, and 
is already recognized as the great 
distributing center of the West. So 
great is the demand for building ma- 
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terial in San Francisco and Califor- 
nia generally that within the last 
twelve months two new cement fac- 
tories have been put in operation 
within a few miles of the city, and 
are now producing a cement of the 
highest grade. The pioneer com- 
pany, known as the “Pacific Port- 
land Cement Company,” manufac- 
tures the “Golden Gate,” a cement 
which Government tests have 
shown to be equal in all respects 
to the very highest grade imported 
article. At the present time, practi- 
cally all materials requisite for mod- 
ern buildings are manufactured in 
California, and in view of the great- 
ly increased demand the local manu- 
facturers are continually adding to 
their plants. The Holmes Lime 
Company of San Francisco, one of 
the leading manufacturers of lime 
and handlers of all building mater- 
ials, established in the year 1854, 
has within the last six months doub- 
led its capacity in consequence of 
the great growth of the business, 
due to the influx to the city of 
strangers, who have come for the 
purpose of building and going into 
business here. The principal works 
of this company are sétuated in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains near the 
town of Felton. Nine large lime 
kilns, three of them being of the 
improved “Monitor” pattern, are 
kept continuously running to meet 
the large demands of the trade. The 
lime rock, of which there is an inex- 
haustible supply upon the land of 
the company, is of splendid crys- 
tallized formation, and of superior 
quality. The lime burned from this 
rock has attained a wide-spread 
reputation, over the entire State and 
immediate territories for its 
strength and fine finishing qualities. 
The land of the company in Santa 
Cruz County embraces a fine tract 
of redwood timber, from which are 
manufactured shingles, and from 
which also is derived the supply of 
fuel to burn the lime and the mater- 
ial from which the air-tight barrels 
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are manufactured, in which the lime 
is packed. The lime rock when 
quarried by means of a chute is 
loaded into cars which are operated 
by gravity, and which automatically 
dump their contents into the kilns 
some quarter of a mile away. The 
lime when burned is drawn and 
placed in cars and then run by grav- 
ity a distance of one and one-half 
miles to the company’s warehouse, 
near Felton, where it is barreled 
and loaded on Southern Pacific 
Company’s cars for shipment to all 
parts of the State. Large shipments 
of lime are also made to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, where it is used 
by the sugar mills and plantations. 

The company also owns exten- 
sive lime works in El Dorado 
County, situated a few miles from 
Newcastle, from which point the 
lime is shipped to Sacramento and 
other points along the C. P. R. R. 
and its connections, including Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Washington. 

On this El Dorado property is the 
celebrated “Alabaster Cave,” so well 
known to tourists, and from which 
the lime there has derived its name 
of “Alabaster” lime, from its purity 
and whiteness. This lime is ship- 
ped in bulk almost exclusively, and 
is widely known for its excellent 
qualities, both for brick-laying, plas- 
tering, whitewashing and spraying 
purposes. 

Another lime stone property has 
recently been purchased by the com- 
pany near Colfax, in Placer County, 
and is now being equipped with 
two patent kilns, aerial tramways, 
and all other modern improvements. 
The lime produced from this rock 
is very similar to that produced at 
Roch Harbor and is absolutely pure. 

The manufacturers and handlers 
of building supplies generally are 
doing all in their power to advance 
California, and if the labor question 
could only be put on a settled and 
satisfactory basis and the difficulties 
now existing between the master 
builders and their employees ar- 
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ranged, with the result that a suffi- 
cient number of journeymen plas- 
terers and representatives of the 
other branches of the building trade 
could be obtained in San Francisco, 
if necessary brought by the labor 
unions from the Eastern States, 
where the supply is far in excess of 
the demand, and where the wages 
are lower, the growth of San Fran- 
cisco would become a_ record- 
breaker. 

If San Francisco is to become 
really great the merchants, manu- 
facturers and business men gener- 


ally must take an active and com- 
bined interest in her advancement, 
and must fight for the supremacy of 
the Pacific Ocean, as otherwise it 
is quite within the range of possi- 
bility, if not probability, that the 
trade of the Orient will be diverted 
from San Francisco to the Northern 
ports, and if that once becomes an 
accomplished fact, San Francisco’s 
commercial star will begin to fade 
and she will rapidly decline from 
and lose that leading place _ to 
which her geographical position 
surely entitles her. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 





By SENATOR 


[In view of the many strikes now 
being settled by arbitration, and es- 
pecially because of the forthcoming 
publication in the Overland Monthly 
of an article entitled “A Unionized 
City,” it is of interest to know the 
position held by one of the largest 
employers of labor. 

As Labor is-an essential to the 
industrial development of the West, 
this department will, in a measure, 
be devoted to opinions pro and con 
on this many-sided question.—Edi- 
tor.] 





“This discussion is no new topic 
to me. I have been through many 
of the trials connected with this 
serious problem, and my conclusions 
are the result of experience. I am 
one of those alluded to by my friend 
Gompers as having arrived at the 
conclusion that organized labor has 
a just and proper duty to perform, 
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that employers have a no less rig- 
orous duty of doing their best to 
assist organized labor to fulfill its 
highest purposes. 

“T only mean to ask, aye, to plead, 
that each one of you pause in each 
day of your busy lives and consider 
whether something outside of your 
business, or indeed inside your busi- 
ness, shall not be done by you to bet- 
ter the condition of your fellowmen. 
The success of our great industries 
is lost unless we utilize the success 
and the wealth which have come 
to us, to help everybody else. 

“It was that impulse that recently 
brought me into conference with the 
leaders of labor, and the work we 
are trying to do is in a noble cause, 
which will strengthen our nation, 
and which you cannot separate from 
our body politic, from our politics. 
from our morals, from our religion, 
from our best material interests. 
This is the Golden Rule.” 
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THE WARNER 


RANCH INDIANS 





And why they were Removed to Pala. 





By 


FRANK 





Mr. Frank D. Lewis writes of the removal 
of the Warner Ranch Indians to the new 
reservation at Pala. There has been a great 
deal of interest displayed regarding the fate of 
these Indians and the Overland has secured 
the statement of Mr. Lewis because he was 
associated as one of the agents of the Govern- 
ment in the propercare and in the removal of 
this, the largest remaining Indian village in 
California. Frank D. Lewis is a resident of 
Riverside, California, and a delegate from the 
78th District tothe 35th Session of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly. 

HE Warner Ranch lies in San 
Diego County about ninety 
miles northeast of San Diego, 

and upon the crest of the watershed 
dividing the Colorado Desert from 
the western slope of the Coast 
Range leading to the ocean. 

It comprises some 45,000 acres of 
mountain and valley land, and for 
fifty years has been used alternately 
for sheep and cattle pasture. Its ex- 
terior boundaries were determined 
by the surveys upon which the 
United States patents issued in 1880 
were based, and these exterior boun- 
daries were so located as to include 


within the ranch five Indian villages 
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which, according to the best infor- 
mation obtainable, contained at the 
time from 750 to 1,000 people. 

Those who are left of these people 
are now known as the Warner 
Ranch Indians. 

About two-thirds of these Indians 
lived in the village called Agua Cali- 
ente and cultivated lands close to 
the Hot Springs, from which the vil- 
lage takes its name, to the extent of 
about 1,000 acres, and of this acreage 
some forty to fifty acres were under 
irrigation, a supply of approximate- 
ly twenty miners’ inches of water 
having been secured by impounding 
the hot water in a reservoir and di- 
verting the flow of two miniature 
streams. 

From the testimony of the older 
Indians, given at the trial of the 
ejectment suit, it appears that prior 
to the establishment of the San 
Luis Rey Mission these people had 
not been subjected to any interfer- 
ence on the part of the whites, but 
that shortly thereafter not only were 
they forced into the San Luis Rey 
Mission, but there was built at the 
site of the Agua Caliente village a 
mission station where an overseer 
was. stationed, who _ introduced 
among the Indians remaining the 
crude ideas and methods of farming 
in vogue at that time. 

Prior to that time, nuts, grass, 
seeds, roots and game, large and 
small, had furnished the means of 
subsistence, but with the gradual 
settlement of the surrounding coun- 
try the primitive supplies were dis- 
carded, and in their place substi- 
tuted the products of the Indians’ 
cultivated fields, corn, wheat, and 
barley, with pork, beef, mutton and 
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fowl in place of game, which in- 
cluded insects and mice. 

Government supervision was not 
established over these or other 
Southern California Indians until af- 
ter the close of the Civil War, and 
reservations were first provided or 
attempted during President Grant’s 
administration, but nothing effect- 
ive was provided for the Warner 
Ranch Indians, and up to the time 
of their removal they had always 
been a self-supporting, independent 
people. 

An executive order was issued by 
President Grant setting aside the 
lands upon which Agua Caliente 
village stands as an Indian Reser- 
vation, but it was later determined 
that the grant to Warner covered 
the same lands, and the executive 
order was revoked. No other pro- 
vision was made by the United 
States Government for these In- 
dians until after the termination of 
the ejectment suit, when $100,000 
was appropriated to buy the land 
necessary, properly improve it, and 
move the Indians on to it. 

For the purpose of selecting the 
lands to be purchased, a commission 
headed by Charles F. Lummis, was 
appointed, and the final result of the 
Commission’s work was the pur- 
chase of and removal of the Indians 
to the land lying along the San Luis 
Rey river, at Pala, in San Diego 
County. 

The men have worked throughout 
Southern California as laborers on 
ail classes of work, as ranch hands 
on the cattle and grain ranches and 
in the orange groves, as laborers on 
railroads, canals, streets and build- 
ings. They were an important ele- 
ment in the wool industry when 
sheep were plentiful in Southern 
California, for the Indians did prac- 
tically all the shearing. 

These men make _ competent 
though unreliable help. They work 
well and steadily when they work, 
but cannot be depended on when 
needed, nor is there any assurance 


to be had that because twenty of 
them are at work for one man to-day 
he will have help to-morrow. 

Gambling is their great vice and 
there are few of them that are not 
drunkards when the opportunity of- 
fers, but these few there are, and 
splendid, reliable, hard-working fel- 
lows these few are, too. 

The reputed medicinal properties 
of the water in the springs at the 
Indian village attracted people from 
all directions, and the Indians, by 
building crude bath houses contain- 
ing wooden tubs for the use of 
which they charge all comers, were 
able to reap a pecuniary benefit. 

Then, too, they rented their 
houses during the summer season, 
the tourist season from the Indian’s 
view point, and by various means 
even to the establishment of restau- 
rants, turned the attractiveness of 
the springs into a source of income. 

As the Government has_ main- 
tained a day school at Agua Caliente 
for over twenty years, nearly all of 
the boys and girls, young men and 
women, can speak, read and write 
English. 

The action in ejectment which re- 
sulted in the removal of the Indians 
from Warner’s Ranch was com- 
menced by the late ex-Governor 
John G. Downey in 1894, tried in 
1896, and finally disposed of in May, 
1901, by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, affirming the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
California. 

Governor Downey claimed the 
property under two U. S. pat- 
ents, based on three Mexican grants, 
while the claimed rights of the In- 
dians were based on the rule of law 
and property laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of California in the case 
of Byrne vs. Alas, decided in 1887, 
that, under Spanish and Mexican 
law, “wherever Indian settlements 
are established and Indians till the 
ground, they have the right of occu- 
pancy in the land they need and use 
whenever a grant is made to include 
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such settlements the grant is sub- 
ject to such occupancy.” 

This was the law of Spain and 
Mexico applicable to lands held and 
possessed by Indians in the country 
ceded by Mexico to the United 
States, and had it been invoked by 
the Indians at the proper time, 
would in all probability have pro- 
tected them in their possession of 
the lands from which they have just 
been ejected. But Congress in 1851 
passed an act entitled “An Act to 
Ascertain and Settle the Private 
Land Claims in the State of Califor- 
nia,’ which provided for a Board of 
Land Commissioners to sit as a 
court, before which every claimant 
to lands in California was required 
to present his claims within two 
years. If not so presented such 
claims were considered abandoned. 

The sixteenth section of this Act 
of Congress made it the duty of the 
Commissioners appointed thereun- 
der “to ascertain and report to the 
Secretary of the Interior the tenure 
by which the mission lands are held 
and those held by the civilized In- 
dians, and those who are engaged in 
agricultural labor of any kind, and 
also those which are occupied or cul- 
tivated by Pueblos or Rancheros 
Indians.” 

No report from the Commission- 
ers can be found among the records 
of the Interior Department nor any 
record of such a report ever having 
been made. The courts must assume 
that the Commissioners performed 
the duty imposed upon them by the 
law, and that Congress did all that 
was necessary in the discharge of 
its obligations to the Indians, and 
that their claims must stand upon 
the same footing as those of other 
claimants, and that inasmuch as 
these Indian claims were not pre- 
sented to the Board of Land Com- 
missioners for confirmation they 
have lost any merit they may have 
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had, and must be treated as having 
been abandoned by the Indian claim- 
ants. 

This is the ground of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
which affirms the decisions of the 
California courts and results in the 
ejectment from their homes, and the 
homes of their ancestors, of the resi- 
dents of the largest Indian village 
left in Southern California. 

It was reasonable to suppose that 
Congress did not intend the provis- 
ions of the Act of 1851 to apply to 
Indians who knew no English, could 
not read and write, and who knew 
as little regarding individual or tri- 
ba. ownership of property as they 
did of Acts of Congress or of Land 
Commissioners. 

It is evident from the fact that 
Congress in passing the act provided 
in the sixteenth section, making it 
the Commissioners’ duty to report 
on Indian claims, at that time at 
least, had no intention to bind the 
Indians by its other provisions, but 
by its recent action in providing for 
the people who had been deprived 
of their homes through the _ neg- 
lect or the incompetence of offi- 
cials of early days, the Government 
has taken a long step in the line of 
justice to an inferior race that marks 
a departure from the procedure of 
the past century in its dealings with 
Indian tribes. 

The loss to these Indians is a 
sentimental rather than a material 
one, for the land secured for them at 
Pala is better in every way than that 
which they are forced to leave, bet- 
ter watered and better supplied with 
irrigation facilities, and while in 
their new location the Indians are 
nearer to the industrial centers, 
they are removed from contaminat- 
ing influence of a class of undesir- 
able characters attracted to their 
village by the waters of the Hot 
Springs. 









































HETHER in a cool climate 
or a warm one, the influ- 
ence of summer relaxation 
is felt as much in the matter of read- 
ing books as in anything else. A 
holiday and unmeditative spirit pre- 
vails, and one seeks amusement 
rather than thought. This may be 
found, however, even in books. Here 
is a charming little volume to divert 
one for an hour. That it is lacking 
in consistency and in probability is 
of little consequence. It rings the 
changes again on lovers who have 
passed their first youth, and, with 
the exception of an undergraduate, 
a lad ot years too tender to make 
him really interesting, it deals with 
persons who have had a past. An 
unusual element is introduced by 
making the youth who falls in love 
with a woman considerably his sen- 
ior, preserve his chivalrous action 
to and feeling for her even when he 
learns that her former life has not 
been quite beyond criticism. The 
inconsistency is that the older friend 
of the youth is made to tell the story, 
and as he ultimately comes to a 
different judgment of the woman 
whose adventures and age seem to 
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make her an undesirable wife for 
the chivalrous youth, this gives an 
aspect of treachery that contradicts 
the evident aim of the writer. 
“No Hero,” by E. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.25. 
In his very latest 
Not Literature. book Mr. Town- 
send introduces 
his readers to a motley crowd of 
his country people, and these gath- 
ered from the accommodating West 
that so many authors levy upon for 
their material, are ultimately hurled 
into the maelstrom of New York 
financial and social life. This is ex- 
cusable, for very evidently the au- 
thor cannot write with any degree 
of ease of anything but the most 
seething phases of metropolitan liv- 
ing. At the same time there is 
never a moment when the reader of 
this book feels the tremendous pulse 
and stir of events as Norris makes 
them felt in his wheat stories. From 
the beginning of the end of “Lees 
and Leaven,” there is a depressing 
influence at work on the innocent 
being who takes up the book for 
either amusement or profit. The lat- 
ter is not found at any time; the 
former in scant measure. The story 
begins with a Western oil-dealer’s 
effort to extend his negotiations, 
has plenty of incident and move- 
ment, but never once seems real un- 
til the characters are removed to 
New York. There the scandalous 
practice of a great newspaper rouses 
interest for a moment, but the intro- 
duction of several stupidly facetious 
and impossibly naive characters, 
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wearies inexpressibly. From that 
time on sensationalism, without any 
real. apology for being, stalks 
through the pages, which seem to 
have been turned off as newspaper 
“copy” for which the presses are 
waiting. 

Certainly there is no reconstruc- 
tion, nor polishing allowed for, and 
as literature, the story is altogether 
out of the question. 

“Lees and Leaven,’ by Edward 
W. Tonwsend. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. - Price, $1.50. 
The criticism 
made of Mr. 
A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s latest 
book, by an astute sea-captain who 
is a somewhat wide reader, is: “It’s 
not a bad book for a boy.” How- 
ever, it is scarcely a juvenile public 
for whom the book was written, al- 
though the hero is but 15 when the 
story closes. As it leaves him well, 
if not happy, it may be that he is 
to figure again in some later work, 
for the mystery concerning his par- 
entage remains unsolved, and that 
is not fair in a practical age when, 
if they have ceased to “live happy 
ever afterwards” they must at least 
be accounted for even if detective 
service is necessary to do it. There 
- is so much of such service done by 
the small boy, Harry Revel, that it 
would seem he might have ferreted 
out the secret of his own birth. He 
is quite a marvelous observer for a 
little chap, and has most remark- 
able command of language and most 
extraordinary ideas to express in 
that language, considering that he 
was taken from school and all book 
instruction at ten years of age. 
Smuggling, gambling, intrigue, all 
play their part in Harry’s adven- 
tures, which are amusing enough 
reading, but hardly what an adult 
mind longs for even for summer di- 
version. 

The Adventures of Harry Revel, 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. Price $1.50. 
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In spite of a contrary 
opinion, as expressed 
by some of our con- 
temporaries, we feel 
that Irving Bacheller’s latest book 
is as tedious as we found Eben Hol- 
den in most of its length. We should 
feel quite unwarrantably “difficult” 
about the earlier story were we not 
able to recall what Mr. Bacheller 
himself said of it: “Can you tell me 
what people see in that book? I 
don’t know.”” No more do we. Dar- 
rell of the Blessed Isles is a strange 
combination of classic metaphor and 
crude commonplaceness, and the 
boy Trove is made to show a sur- 
prising sophistication in knowing, 
as soon as he gets to school—which 
he does not attend until he is 14 or 
so, certain sorts of knowledge he 
had had no chance to gain before. 
He reminds one of a hero of past 
times—say of Augusta Evans or 
Mary J. Holmes’ creations so im- 
possibly capable, so commanding 
is he made to be. The author 
makes a claim on the reader to hear 
of Trove and Darrell whether he will 
or no, and a sub-conscious querry is 
started as to why this story was 
written at all. There is pre-sup- 
posed a great value in the character 
of Darrell, and it frets the reader 
to find what might have been an 
idyl of the times and place spoiled. 
The intruding of the specific and in- 
consequent concrete into the pic- 
turesque abstract is distressing. The 
picture is uncertainly drawn and is 
ruined by sudden glares of light. 
When suggestiveness makes a fine 
shading, it is presently injured by 
the bold, harsh stroke. There is 
nearly a plagiarism of Emerson in 
the thought if not the words of Dar- 
rel: 

“Let me stop one o’ the clocks so 
1 may not forget the hour o’ meeting 
a new friend.” 

“Darrel of the Blessed Isles,” by 
Irving Bacheller. Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 
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If Paris is the Mecca 
How to be of Americans, then 
Amused. the way that Paris 
amuses itself must 

be of wide interest. Mr. Smith, who 
writes exhaustively of the French 
capital and its means of diverting 
itself, has given a very complete list 
of expensive and inexpensive cafes, 
restaurants, theatres, concert halls, 
museums, etc., etc. It would be in- 
advisable to read the chapter, “Paris 
Dines,” at midnight, when you’ve 
not so much as a bit of hard tack to 
nibble upon. But it would make a 
most excellent stimulant for a lag- 
ging appetite. And if, as children 
ask of fairy stories: “Is it really 
truly?” you would put a similar 
querry, be comforted in knowing 
that it is “really truly.” This chap- 
ter might be taken as a guide book 
to the eating places of Paris, even to 
the bills of fare and the prices. There 
is, however, a digression made that 
is not at all necessary, the author 


having gone to the trouble of ex- 
pressing himself libelously in regard 
to “The New York Dairy Lunch 
Room with its Dyspeptic Griddle 


Cakes.” Another fault with the 
books is the colored illustrations 
which, with the exception of the 
first, are in themselves a libel on 
colored lithographing. And these 
are not French. The beautiful work 
a French house turns out could not 
be mistaken for the gaudy pages of 
smudgy colors, the American litho- 
grapher considers art. 

“How Paris Amuses Itself.” F. 
Berkeley Smith. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. Price, $1.50 net. 


Under one cover 
are bound two 
romances whose 
telling as well as 
themes gives them the charm of 
poetry. In the “Turquoise Cup” 
we have another story of the 


Two Idyllic 
Love Tales. 
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Knight and the Lady’s glove, but 
without any danger to the Knight 
in rescuing the glove. This time 
it is a cup—an exquisite thing be- 
longing to the treasure stores of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and the lady de- 
mands that her lover secure this 
for her, though he must rifle the 
temple to do so. It is a test, a gauge 
she sets him not to prove his love, 
but his force and worth, his desire 
to accomplish a great deed; she 
wants him great, famous, fearless, 
and she sets him the first task fancy 
suggests. How he performs it, how 
the gentle offices of the venerable 
and lovable Cardinal are exercised 
for both these charming young peo- 
ple, must be read to be appreciated. 

The second story, “The Desert,” 
more intense, more pathetic, more 
sombre but not less sweet, is a tale 
of an Arab’s love that awakens for 
the girl who is intrusted to him, 
the Messenger of the Desert, to be 
taken as a slave to a life of ignom- 
iny: One thing only can save her, 
her marriage to a Christian and her 
own conversion to Christianity, 
which will bring her under the pro- 
tection of the French law, which 
may rule only the Christian subjects 
of Algiers. Told in a language 
whose flow is beautifully rhythmi- 
cal, the tale is as moving as Bayard 
Taylor’s Bedouin Love Song, and 
carries the same refrain of true, mas- 
tering passion, which believes in its 
own constancy “till the stars grow 
cold and the books of the Judgment 
Day unfold.” 

In keeping with the theme of the 
stories is the binding of the book, 
and very beautiful is the colored il- 
lustration of the first tale, a scene 
in a Venetian loggia, overlooking 
the sea and the distant Campanile. 

The Turquoise Cup and The Des- 
ert, by Arthur Cosslette Smith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 


$1.50. 
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